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HENRY ROWLEY BISHOP, ESQ. 


THIS eminent musical composer is a native of London, and 
was, at an early age, placed as a pupil with the celebrated 
harmonist, Francis Bianchi. It was in the year 1806, that he 
commenced his musical career as a writer of operas, by com- 
posing part of the airs for a ballet performed at the King’s 
theatre, under the title of “ Tamerlane and Bajazei.” He af- 
terwards contributed the music for another ballet, called « Nar- 
cissus and the Graces.” His next work was “ Caractacus,”’ 
a grand ballet of action, produced at Drury-lane theatre, in 
March, 1806. His progress as a theatrical composer was sub- 
sequently interrupted by the unfortunate destruction of the 
theatre, which was burnt to the ground in February, 1809, the 
very night after the first exhibition of his new opera, intitled 
“The Circassian Bride,” the music of which perished in the 
Hames; a circumstance much to be lamented, as it had been 
received with great and deserved approbation. 

Thus thrown out of employment at one theatre, he turned 
his attention to the other; and the proprietors of Covent-gar- 
den, not insensible to his merits, formed an engagement with 
him for three years, to become musical composer and director 
to that house. On this office he entered at the commencement 
of the season in 1810. The first piece he brought out at Co- 
vent-garden was a musical entertainment, in three acts, called 
“ The Knight of Snowdown,” the story of which was derived 
from Scott’s Lady of the Lake. In this piece the new composer 
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displayed talents which evinced a probability that he would 
prove a valuable acquisition to the theatre. Before the term 
of his engagement expired he produced ‘“‘ The Virgin of the 
Sun,” ‘The Ethiop,’ and “ The Renegade;” and the fine 
musica! picture of a storm and an earthquake, which the first 
of these operas exhibited, will not readily be forgotten by mu- 
sical amateurs. 

He subsequently entered into a fresh engagement with the Co- 
vent-garden proprietors for the period of five years; immediate] y 
after which, he wrote his popular piece, “ The Miller and his 
Men.” The next of his compositions was a melo-drama, which 
was also favourably received. This was followed by a num- 
ber of other productions, well calculated to support the fame 
which he had previously acquired. In 1818, he again made 
a contract to supply the music for operas at Covent-garden ; 
and in 1819, he became a joint proprietor with Mr. Harris ot 
the Oratorios, which were confided entirely to his direction. 
In 1820, a separation of interests took place, after which these 
performances were conducted entirely by Mr. Bishop. He had 
been invested with power to continue the management of Ora- 
torios for seven successive seasons; but he relinquished the con- 
tract at the end of the first, to devote himself to the more 
immediate duties of his station as a theatrical composer. 

In the autumn of 1820, Mr. Bishop made a visit to Dublin, 
where he was received with public honours, and presented with 
the freedom of the city. When the Philharmonic Society was 
instituted, he was chosen one of the directors; and several 
times since he has held the same office. He is also profes- 
sor of harmony at the Royal Academy of Music. 

He has been concerned in the production of more than seventy 
theatrical pieces, of which at least half are of his own compo- 
sition. His other works, such as songs, duets, glees, &c. are 
very numerous, and many of them have great merit. He like- 





wise arranged the airs in the first volume of the “ Melodies of 


Various Nations;” and composed the symphonies and accom- 
paniments for three volumes of “ National Melodies.” 

Mr. Bisbop’s last engagement at Covent-garden having ter- 
minated in 1823, he has since become composer of the music for 
operatic dramas at Drury-lane; and though he has had opposed 
to him the fame and science of those celebrated masters, Rossin: 
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and Von Weber, he has supported with credit his own reputa- 
tion and the character of our national music. His latest pro- 
duction is the opera of “ Aladdin,” exhibited on Saturday, 
April 29th, which has been well received, and if not equal to 
some of his other pieces, is by no means unworthy of his 
genius. . 


To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 

Attow me to correct two or three errors in the Biography of Mrs. 
Pearson, which appeared in the Museum for last month.—Mrs. Dutton’s 
maiden name was Comberbach, and not Combermark. Mrs. Pearson’s 
marriage is stated to have taken place in 1815; this was not the case: it 
was on the 20th of March, 1817, at St. Benet’s-church, Gracechurch-strect. 
Let me also mention that Mr. Dutton’s death was in 1821, and not in 1820, 
as mentioned in the Biography. There is at the bottom of page 243 a 
verbal error; for ‘‘ General of the” read “ Commander.”—In the hope 
that these “‘ corrigenda” may not be unacceptable, 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Gracechurch-street. _ F. Lr S——. 


ANECDOTE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Tue Rev. John Blower, who died in 1644, was Vicar of the 
parish of White Waltham, in Berkshire, during the long period 
of sixty-seven years. An odd story is related of him, that, 
preaching. before Queen Elizabeth, he addressed her by the 
appellation of “my Royal Queen ;” which a little while after- 


ward, he changed for “ my Noble Queen.’—“ What!” says hey 
majesty (in a sort of whisper, it is to be supposed,) “am I ten 
groats worse than I was?’ The pun being overheard by the 
preacher, he was so disconcerted, that he resolved never to 
preach another sermon; and for the future he always substi- 
tuted one of the homilies. 


Lysons’ Magna Britannica,” vol. i. 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


Sir, 

EncouraGeD by your approval, I propose to occupy a few 
pages, occasionally, in your magazine, in furtherance of my 
plan to present to you a few hasty sketches from life.-—The fol- 
lowing letter was this morning delivered at my room; and, as 
it seems to come either from a member, or, at least, from some 
one well acquainted with the intentions of our Reading Society 
Party, I offer it for insertion in the Museum, as our contribu- 
tion for the present month; and am, sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


** OBSERVER.” 
King’s-bench Prison, May 22d, 1826. 





TO OBSERVER. 
Sir, 

I was engaged one morning, last week, in preparing a 
pamphlet for the press, when a knock at my door obliged me, 
in no good humour, to lay down my pen. A respectable person 
entered, and presented his chum-ticket. After matters of busi- 
ness were arranged, and he was about to retire, the stranger, 
in evident perturbation of mind, exclaimed, ‘‘ This is a miser- 
able place; it will be my grave.” There was a melancholy, 
with which these words were uttered, which found its way to 
my heart and feelings, with a force I cannot describe: we were 
both prisoners, alike cut off from the world in which we had 
been wont to associate,-—from the friends whose society had 
been our chief of earthly pleasures. “ It is,” I replied, “in- 
deed, a miserable place; but, thank God, it is not our rest- 
ing place in this world: it is a place of trial, but that trial is 
only temporary. Ere long, we hope to regain our homes.”— 
“‘ Never,” said the stranger, “I aman exile from the world 
and society. This is my last earthly home. Here, I shall ter- 
minate my course: and, having now lived long enough, the 
sooner death terminates my wretched existence, the better.” 
Here a heavy sigh testified how deeply the arrows of misfor- 
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tune had wounded his heart. I was about to reply, when, in a 
moment, my door opened, and my new acquaintance withdrew, 
leaving me to conjecture what might be the tale of woe pertain- 
ing to his history. Few as were the words we had exchanged, 
an interest of no common kind had been excited in my breast 
towards him. Fancy, immediately, pictured to my mind a va- 
riety of distressing circumstances under which it was possible 
he might labour; and I determined to ascertain his abode, and 
to search out his history. 

Although I used every possible diligence, my search and en- 
quiry were unavailing; until accident, at last, accomplished 
what my industry could not effect. I was in the library reade 
ing the paper, yet not so absorbed in its contents, as to he 
wholly inattentive to the conversation around me. “ He is,” 
said Sir Henry H——, “a most extraordinary man ”’—“ Much 
learning,” replied his neighbour, “has made him mad. Still, 
however, he is an object of deep commiseration and sympathy.” 
“ His family and connections,” said Sir Henry, “ are most re- 
spectable. They move in the first circles. His brother is 
said to rank high in one of our Universities; and our poor 
fellow prisoner, though exhibiting only the wreck of what he 
once was, is yet magnificent even in ruins. His conversation 
even now bears witness to the extent of his learning, and 
the brilliancy of his wit and talents.” Interested by the con- 
versation, I ventured to enquire to whom it alluded. “ His 
name,” said Colonel C 1, “is Wilkins,—and, if 1 mistake not, 
he is chummed on your room. You will find him a pleasant 
companion; a man of superior talents, and vast acquirements; 
an elegant scholar, and one who has seen much of life; versed, 
alike, in men and books. He has been commended to the no- 
tice of Sir Edward S——, by Gen. Sir F. H——y, to whom 
he is intimately known: but he avoids society; and seems to 
give himself up to despair. His history would, no doubt, be 
most interesting; but he preserves a careful silence on the sub- 
ject; and as conjecture is useless, so would enquiry be imper- 
tinent.”’ 

My curiosity was now more than usually excited; and what 
I heard only inflamed my desire to know more of the stranger 
and his history; nor was [I long left in doubt and uncertainty. 
I had, yesterday, just sat down to my desk, when a knock 
pd3 
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at the door caused me to approach it, and on being opened, 
it discovered to my view the stranger.— Sir,” said he, “ if not 
too much occupied, perhaps you would permit my intrusion 
for a few minutes: I seek your advice; though it is scarcely 
necessary to take much trouble to secure comfort for one whose 
period of enjoyment is so nearly terminated—I shall never quit 
this prison till I am carried to my long home. I feel my 
intellect and my reason fail me.” Interrupting him, I re- 
quested that he would be seated, and begged that he would 
freely not only command my opinion on any point wherein 
he might deem it useful, but further oblige me by his society 
as often as he could with convenience to himself. ‘ Mine, sir,” 
he replied, “is no common history. My life has been one con- 
tinued act of disregard of common prudence, and, therefore, of 
severe suffering; I ought not, and, therefore, do not complain of 
the wretchedness of my present circumstances; I have yet some 
blessings for which to be thankful; but I cannot exist in this 
mass of vice, extortion, and crime.” There was evidently 
much irritation in his mind: something had agitated or alarmed 
him. 1 therefore endeavoured, by general discourse, to divert 
his attention from the cause of his anxiety; and to encourage 
him to look forward rather to the termination of his captivity 
than to indulge in contemplation on its miseries. 

After a long pause of some minutes, he thus unexpectedly 
addressed me: “ Sir, how altered is both my condition and 
yours since the day on which we last met. I well remem- 
ber that day—it is marked, and will long be remembered in 
the annals of our Alma Mater; on that day, when the present 
Home Secretary received the homage due to his transcendant 
talents and his great erudition, which shed a lustre even on 
the renown of Oxford*, you also passed your examination for 














* On the occasion here alluded to, Mr. Peel, His Majesty’s present Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, then only a young man about 
twenty-two years of age, after four days public examination by the four 
sworn Examiners of the University, was adjudged entitled to the high- 
est Academical Honours, both in Classics and the Sciences. In token 
of their admiration of his unequalled excellence, the Examiners, sponta- 
neously and simultaneously rose, uncovered, and congratulated him on 
his Examination—A circumstance without a parallel, both before, or since 
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your inceptive degree, and I attended as a spectator in the 
schools. Ah! would to heaven, you and I were enjoying the 
lonely retirement of Addison’s Walk at Magdalene; or, the 
magnificence of that of Christ Church.—But—but—I cannot, 
I dare not recal the memory of those days of departed plea- 
sure, and former enjoyment. Let us turn to what more im- 
diately concerns me. I am lodging with L—— and I have 
reason to believe, from the ferocity of his temper, and his 
expressed hatred of the clergy, that he meditates my de- 
struction: I wish, ’tis true, for death; but I dread a violent 
death. Let me sink quietly into the tomb—but do not hurry 
my departure by the arm of a sanguinary monster.” Surprised 
at this address, I promised to befriend him; and to calm the 
excitation of his mind, [f immediately proceeded to L——, and 
having discharged his lodging, procured him comfortable ac- 
commodation elsewhere, By this and other little acts of kind- 
ness, I soon won upon his confidence, and gained such a disclo- 
sure of his character, temper, and situation, as induced me to 
associate him with me in my room. His history is altogether 
singular, and indicates so much natural eccentricity, combined 
with actual but slight derangement of mind, as to prove matter 
of deep study to the philosopher, and of caution and wisdom 
tothe moralist. Hard fagging and close application had evi- 
dently produced, on a very nervous system, such a derangement 
of the faculties, and such an irritability of mind, as rendered 
WwW unfit either for solitude or for society. Desirous of 
possessing his autobiographical narrative, I have solicited, and 
he has promised, to commit it to writing. When received, I 
shall place it in your hands in furtherance of the little scheme 
in which we have embarked; and I doubt not, from what I 
already know of it, that its singularity will not fail to interest, 
whilst its moral lessons cannot but instruct. 











I am, sir, 
Your’s truly, 

W. G. 

( To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 252.) 


THE TALISMAN OF PARYSATIS. 
‘© One evening, after a hot chase in the vale of heroes, Ba- 
haram the king, strayed away, in musing thought, from his 
attendants, till he found himself bewildered in the mazes of 
the upland dells—The solitude, and the ruggedness of those 
mountain deserts, painfully recalled to his mind a dream which 
had visited his sleep abowt a month after he had driven his 
queen from his presence, and, excited by his treacherous mi- 
nister, had ordered her to be exposed, in some rocky wilder- 
ness, to die by famine or wild beasts.—That dream had shewn 
him his commands executed; and then he felt, even in slum- 
her, the difference between dictating an act of vengeance, and 
seeing it perpetrated—He beheld, in vision, his so-lately-be- 
loved Parysatis, wandering alone in the trackless wilds of the 
mountains; the beautiful and timid form, he had so often folded 
to his enraptured heart, all exposed, without other garment 
than a loose sheet of sackcloth, and her weeping eyes look- 
ing distracted around for shelter.—Then rushed forth a law- 
less ruffian, a native of those remote haunts of the robber; 
and fired by the sight of charms, such as had never met bis 
yaze belore, he seized her in his arms, and profaned her ub- 
veiled bosom with his exulting lips.—Parysatis’ cries seemed 
to pierce the heavens; and Baharam, though in a dream, felt 
a jealousy even more agonizing than that which had doomed 
her to the peril he saw, and he attempted to rush towards 
her, to rescue her from such foul embrace.—But he was spell- 
bound to the earth, while she, with a strength of motion, 
which struck her pursuer to the ground, broke away, and fled; 
yet only to destruction.—A tiger seemed to start from a cave in 
the rocks; and then Baharam beheld the savage creature’s fangs 
rend her beautiful features, till they were no longer distin- 
guishable, and his horrible mouth revel in the blood from het 
streaming heart!—Baharam had awoke, with the sweat burst- 
ing from every pore of his body, wrung from it by the hor- 
ror of the scene. 
“JT am that monster! that beast of prey!’ cried he: ‘ what 
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guilt in woman could deserve such a punishment?—-And she 
too, whose heart was once my treasure!’—From that hour 
Baharam’s soul continued a silent victim to unavailing re- 
morse} and he turned, loathing, from every lovely object 
offered to his notice in the harem, while vainly seeking 
amongst each newly-arrived group of beautiful slaves, for ectee 
one who might, in any way, be like the matchless charms of 
his murdered Parysatis.—Thus time rolled on, month after 
month, till at last, on the very anniversary of the day in which 
he had shot at the white antelope, and pronounced the unjust 
sentence on his injured queen, he was induced to attempt dis- 
pelling his increased melancholy by engaging in the chase.— 
The wicked minister, also one of the company, stopped at 
the entrance of the dell of Isfundeer, to prepare refreshments 
for the king; meanwhile, that disconsolate prince strayed away 
alone, abandoning the reins to the neck of his horse, till he 
found himself in the wild scenery just described.—Impatient 
to escape the memories it suggested, he rushed through a 
narrow defile, and issued forth into the heart of the very val- 
ley which contained the ancient fort of Assyab.—Several shep- 
herds were approaching the foot of the cliffs whereon it stood, 
bringing each his account of the flock he had in charge, to their 
venerable master the old herdsman, who sat under the moul- 
dering gate-way, at the base of the fortress-rock.—The king 
checked his horse, and drew under the shadow of a thicket to 
observe the simple scene. While almost envying the peaceful, 
happy countenance of the agéd herdsman, and the gay alacrity 
of the young men, in presenting their testimonies of the ful- 
filled service of the day, Baharam’s attention was attracted to 
another spectacle, as extraordinary as new.—A beautiful heifer, 
of the small breed from the Courdistan valleys, began to low 
at the foot of the cliff—Instantly a female, of a most graceful 
form, and clad in a rustic garb well adapted for activity, yet 
with her face and shoulders closely covered in a veil, appeared 
from the porch of the building above; and bounding down the 
declivity, with all the agility of a mountain-nymph, stood for 
a moment caressing the beautiful heifer.—Her air and figure 
seemed those of a goddess; as if the deity of the chase had 
assumed that rude dress, to shew how the divinity of beauty 
eould display itself! But how was he lost in wonder at what 
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he next beheld!—She threw her arms round the body of the 
young heifer, and, with little apparent exertion, raised it from 
the ground, and carried it up the rocky steps of the cliff, till 
both she and it disappeared, together, within the old battle- 
mented porch on the summit. 

«“ Baharam stood, astonished at so marvellous a proof of 
strength; and performed too by a woman, not of gigantic pro- 
portions or muscular lineaments; but a woman, whose exqui- 
site graces seemed of the most delicate mould ; and the snowy 
arms which had grasped the animal, might have been mis- 
taken for a wreath of twining lilies. 

“ Supposing that this mountain damsel must be endowed with 
some talisman, to effect feats of power, which hardly a strong 
man would dare attempt, he called to one of the shepherds, 
who chanced to approach near him—‘ Countryman,’ said he, 
‘go to the damsel in yon tower, and tell her that Baharam 
the king stands at the foot of this rock—that he has seen 
what she has now done with regard to the heifer; and that 
he sends her this purse of gold, demanding, in return, an ex- 
planation, by you, of by what art so incredible an act has 
been performed.—The man obeyed.—When Phelie heard this 
message, she was struck almost dumb with joy; nay, indeed, 
with a grateful admiration of the ways of Providence; and, 
while tears of agitated hope and tenderness overflowed her 
eyes, which could not be discerned by the messenger because 
of her thick veil, she solemnly replied—‘ Tell the royal Ba- 
haram, that his handmaid’s hand dare touch no gift of his, but 
from his own hand alone! neither can she answer his ques- 
tion, but in this chamber, and to himself alone!’ 

“The king’s curiosity was only the more inflamed, by the 
sight of his purse returned to him, and the message which 
accompanied it; and careless of the imprudence of submitting 
himself alone, without a guard, to that wild sequestered fort, 
and within the power of an apparent sorceress, he yet dis- 
mounted from his horse, and hastening up the cliff, entered 
the porch of the building.—Not a living creature was then 
within it, excepting herself and the beautiful heifer.—The 
king beheld her, hidden in her rough veil, standing by the 
side of the animal, and he bowed before the sweet feminine 
dignity of her mien, and the mysterious power she seemed to 
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command.—She, on beholding the lord of her heart, felt all 
the throbs of woman’s fondness within it, and yet the pangs 
of injured love tore it likewise; she trembled; she bent her 
knees, and her veiled brow to the earth; and she rose again, 
now leaning her arm on the heifer to support her, but the 
majesty of conscious virtue was her firmer pillar. The king 
felt a new amazement, at the awe he felt pervade his mind 
while gazing on her, yet he forced himself to speak as if he 
considered her no more than a pretty rustic, gifted by some 
tairy.—* Damsel,’ said he, ‘you know my wish in coming 
hither! There is no reward too high for me to bestow on 
you; chuse even a husband amongst the greatest in my court; 
and your desire shall be obeyed'!—Only tell me by what art 
you have subdued the laws of nature to yourself?/—A low 
tremulous voice replied, (for Parysatis would not allow it to 
be then distinguished as hers.) ‘ By the great king’s own art! 
PracTICE MAKES PERFECT! That is my talisman!’—Baharam 
started back; the words smote on his soul.—His senses became 
bewildered.—* What do I hear?’ cried he; ‘what do I see?— 
The accusing angel, sent from my murdered Parysatis?—Oh, 
nothing human could say to Baharam, what thou hast now 
uttered!”—-The agony of his countenance while he spoke, told 
his remorse; and Parysatis felt indeed in heaven!—She threw 
herself on her knees before him.—‘ Behold,’ cried she, but 
still in that smothered tone, ‘ behold her, who now claims 
Baharam’s pledge! Kill thy slave with a word, or—give me— 
Baharam to be my husband!—for he alone possesses the whole 
soul, in! life or death, of—’ and, now really almost fainting 
with excess of emotion, she cast the veil from her face, and 
fell at his feet. 

‘‘ But Baharam’s transports, wonder, and gratitude to the 
gods, when he then beheld the face of Parysatis! of his living 
Parysatis! his faithful, uncontaminated wife; the loveliest, the 
dearest, of his bosom! no language can describe-—He threw 
himself on the ground beside her.—‘ Parysatis,’ cried he, ‘ it 
is I who should kneel to thee! canst thou pardon the jealous, 
yet adoring lord, that condemned those beauties, that spotless 
bosom, to the ravage of those mountain wilds?’ 

“ But why should I seek to repeat the fond, the confiding 
discourse, of those two reconciled hearts’—Suffice it to say, 
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that not a thought, er feeling of either, were now concealed 
from each other; and the happiness both pressed again to 
their bosoms, was holy, was blessed; worthy of her virtues, 
_and of his repentance, 

“When the royal pair came forth together, the venerable 
herdsman and his good wife Ora, knelt on the rock of thie 
porch, to pay their homage to the king; while they inly-trem- 
bled at the boldness of the message, which the shepherd had 
told them Phelie had sent to the monarch’s question, What 
then was their amazement, when Baharam now presented their 
lately adopted daughter to them, as his lost and restored queen' 
They would have prostrated themselves before her, but she 
raised and embraced them; promising always to regard them 
as her parents, from their so true parental care. 

“ Baharam then sent an order to his treacherous minister, to 
await him in the glen of Isfundeer; but he enjoined the shep- 
herd who bore it, not to say a word more than what that com- 
mand contained. Parysatis also dispatched another herdsmen 
to Kashan, her benefactor, with the duplicate-ring; and de- 
siting him to repair immediately to the same dell, where his 
presence would be of advantage to his royal master!— Yes,’ 
cried the king to her, ‘ your friend and your enemy shall be 
confronted, and my gratitude and my justice speak together” 

‘‘ When the hour came for the departure of the royal pair 
from the fort, Baharam mounted his horse; and the queen, 
taking a temporary leave.of her adopted parents, who were soon 
io rejoin them in the great capital of Persepolis, covered her- 
self from head to foot with’a sheet of linen, and thus veiled, 
rode by the side of her lord, on the herdsman’s mule.—The 
favourite heifer was led by a shepherd-youth. Thus arrived 
the little train at the glen of Isfundeer.—But what a scene then 
presented itself! 


PPPLPP 


[To be continued, when this story will be concluded in the next number, 
These Scenes in the East, being, in fact, not merely accurate descriptions 
of the places and customs there, but interspersed with occasional tales, the 
produce of the country ; therefore, are strictly illustrative of its manner, 
legends, and superstitions. } 
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PARIS IN 1824. 


BY CHRISTOPHER CRAYON, ESQ. 














(Continued from page 260.) 


Berore I parted from the Baron, I mentioned to him the 
names of two families to whom I had letters of introduction, 
which I had not yet delivered. ‘ These letters will be very 
useful to you,” said he, “for there are not, perhaps, two other 
houses in the capital, which would afford you such excellent 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with French society as 
it now is, and as it formerly was. De la O—, who is an agree. 
able, and, as times gu, a tolerably honest fellow, is the archi- 
tect of his own fortune; he began life as a notary’s clerk, was 
lucky enough to marry a young widow, who, besides bringing 
him some property, taught him the secret of getting on in 
the world. He entered into business as a notary; and, by find- 
ing good bargains for greedy speculators, on the one hand, 
and ready cash for extravagant spendthrifts, on the other, soon 
became one of the most noted of his profession; and by adopt- 
ing his wife’s creed, of becoming all things to all men, he con- 
trived to maintain a social intercourse with people of the most 
oppc*ite political sentiments, which, in this country, is no very 
easy matter, You will meet at his house the ultras and the 
moderates of both parties; literary people, artists, and some of 
the prettiest and most bewitching women in Paris; and, as 
I am also a visitor there, I shall let you, from time to time, 
a little into their private history. 

“The Marquise de St. A—’s house will not have many 
other attractions than that of giving you a faithful picture of 
the past, or rather, I ought to say, of the manners, usages, and 
ceremonies of the French in former days; for the wit, spirit, 
and gallantry, which constituted their charms, are fled; both the 
Marchioness and her coterie having long since passed the me- 
ridian of their days.” 

These remarks determined me to take an early opportunity 
of presenting my letters; and, therefore, thanking my good-na- 
tured Cicerone, we parted; after having arranged our plans for 
VOL. XXII. S. 1. Ee 
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going together to visit the other objects most worthy of a 
traveller’s attention. As I did not wish to be too great a tax 
upon his politeness, I limited our rambles to two mornings in 
the week. 

I hastened afier dinner to the Théatre Francais, where | 
promised myself a rich treat in Talma’s performance of Coriv- 
lanus. Either of onr Theatres royal will gain considerably by 
a comparison with the Théatre Vrangais, which is, in every 
point of view, less splendid and tasteful: it is also much inferior 
in size, but this I am far from regarding as a defect; ours 
being on too extensive a scale to permit the major part of the 
audience to see and hear with comfort. The house is also badly 
lighted, or rather, I should say, it appears so, after the brilliant 
display of lights to which we are accustomed in England. The 
drop scene, representing a crimson velvet curtain adorned with 
gold fringe and tassels, would have a very magnificent effect, 
were it not spoiled by the gaudiness of the ceiling, and the 
hangings of the boxes being rose-colour: this strikes the eye 
iost disagreeably; as do also the doric columns which sup- 
port the ceiling; while the tiers of boxes below are sustained 
by light pillars of cast-iron. 

The merits and defects of French tragedy have been so ofieu 
discussed, that I shall abstain from entering on that subject; 
but I must say, it appears to me, that, in criticising the na- 
tional taste, we have not fairly taken into consideration the 
national character. The French are neither a decply feeiing, 
nor a deeply thinking people; they have, besides, an innate 
love of display, and a propensity to prolixity, on all occasions. 
i question if there ever yet existed a Frenchman who could con- 
ceive what is meant by “a grief that cannot be expressed in 
words;” on the contrary, their loquacity, either in joy or grie’, 
knows no bounds; thus when we accuse their poets of losing 
sight of nature, by allowing their heroes and heroines to utter 
long, tiresome speeches, on occasions where intensity of feeling 
ought almost to preclude the use of speech, we are wrong; they 
are not out of French nature. ‘* But,” says the reader, “ they 
have no right to make Frenchmen of the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans.” Softly, my good friend; the noble plainness, the stern 
simplicity which we admire so much in these ancient worthies, 
because it assimilates with our own national character, is so 
totally opposite to that of the French, that they cannot be ex- 
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pected to tolerate it. In short, the French say much and feel 
little; the English say little and feel much. Thus it appears 
impossible for either nation to form a just estimate of the drama 
of the other. When I say the drama, I must be understood 
as speaking of tragedy only, for in comedy their taste and 
vurs assimilate better: we do justice to the genius of the foun- 
ders of their comic school, to their faithful delineation of or- 
dinary life and manners, and to their chaste but exquisite hu- 
mour. If the writers of the present day are inferior in these 
grand requisites, still their talents are by no means despicable ; 
they rarely lose sight of probability, the comic situations are 
mostly well managed, and the dialogue lively and free from 








orossness. 

These observations apply only to the regular comedy; for al- 
though there are some pieces of merit produced at their minor 
theatres, the major part have little to recommend them except 
tolerable music; and, occasionally, droll hits in the dialogue. 
The regular theatres for tragedy and comedy are the Théatre 
Frangais, and the Odeon, or second French theatre. The interior 
of the latter is very elegant; it is also much better lighted 
than the rival theatres; but the performers, with the exception 
of Mademoiselle Georges, are decidedly inferior. This lady 
formerly belonged to the other house, but her talents raised 
the flame of jealousy in the bosom of Mademoiselles Mars 
and Duchesnois,; the former hated her, not only as a rival, but 
as a political opponent. She had, till then, shared the first 
parts with Mademoiselle Duchesnois, and, as may be supposed, 
the feelings of these rival queens towards each other were not 
very cordial; but when the fair Georges came to put their 
joint empire in danger, feat made them friends pro tempore. 
and they joined against the common enemy; each formaily 
protesting that she would not play, if Mademoiselle Georges 
ajpeared in first-rate parts; while she as positively declared, 
that she would play nothing else: the public, she said, had 
assigned her the first rank in her profession, and neither me- 
naces nor persuasion should induce her to resign it. The di- 
rectors of the theatre tried in vain to propitiate the rival queens; 
hut finding them equally inexorable, were obliged to dismiss 
Mademoiselle Georges. 

The theatrical profession in France is placed upon a very 
diferent footing to what itis in England, No talent, however 
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great, nor conduct, however irreproachable, can introduce a pex- 
former to the society of people of birth or rank; and it is stij] 
worse with respect to the women, for they are universally re- 
garded as femmes galant. I am far from supposing that they 
all merit this reproach, but so universally do they labour un- 
der it, that no woman, even in middling life, who has a re- 
gard for her own character, dare associate with them. This 
absurd prejudice against the profession is to be lamented in 
every point of view; for there can be no doubt that it goes 
far towards depraving their morals. 


It seems to me that the public, with all their profession of 


deference for the sex, do not treat the actresses with that con. 
sideration to which, as women, they are entitled. Upon any 
real or supposed want of respect to the audience, the pit ma- 
nifests its displeasure with a harshness that John Bull, blunt 
as he is, would be ashamed of displaying to a woman. I re- 
member, upon one occasion, being at the Odeon when Mademoi- 
selle Georges was called upon to apologise. The lady, who 
has a high spirit, quitted the stage without complying. Upon 
the entrance of the actors in the next scene, cries of “ Georges! 


Georges! des excuses, des excuses,’ resounded from all parts of 


the pit, coupled, in some instances with “ @ genoux;” words ut- 
terly improper, in my opinion, to be addressed by one human 
being to another; and still more revolting when directed by 
men to a woman. One of the actors declared that it was im- 
possible for her to obey the summons, as the publie displea- 
sure had affected her so much that she was in hysterics. The 
only effect this produced was to redouble the cries, which lasted 
for more than twenty minutes; at the end of which she ap- 
peared, evidently agitated: but as if making a strong effort to 
conquer her emotion, she said, in a calm and steady tone, 
“ Gentlemen, if 1 had had the misfortune to offend you, I should 
not have the confidence to appear before you.” 

These words, it must be owned, were rather equivocal, since 
they implied no less than a direct impeachment of the justice 
of the parterre. Luckily their exact import was not weighed. 
A few good-natured critics shouted “ bravo!’ the applause be- 
came general, and she was permitted to finish her part. 

While I am on this subject, I must remark, that the minor 


theatres fall very far, indeed, in all respects, except the talents of 


the performers, below ours: they are wretchedly lighted, have a 
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dirty, gloomy appearance, and very indifferent scenery, with the 
exception of the Cirque Olympiques, the Astley’s of Paris, where 
equestrian spectacles and melo-dramas are very handsomely got 
up. The number of minor theatres amounted, during the revo- 
lution, to thirty: twenty-two of them were suppressed by order 
of Buonaparte. At present, there are ten within the walls, and 
three without. These last are close to the barriers, and are 
principally frequented by the lower class. They are always 
well filled, for the French have a mania for the spectacle, and 
that number would be, in fact, insufficient to gratify their pex- 
chant, were it not reinforced by several caffés, in which exhi- 
bitions of dancing, music, and pantomime, are represented, 
nightly, upon a plan which pays the proprietor handsomely, 
and is a very trifling expence to the guests; being merely a 
small extra charge upon the refreshments called for. These 
houses present an odd melange of rogues and honest people: 
women of the town, sharpers, and adventurers, form, by far, the 
greatest part of the guests; but the honest artisan, and the 
hard-working mechanics, who are either too poor, or too eco- 
nomical, to pay for admission to one of their minor theatres, 
sometimes indulge in their favourite beverage, a glass of sugar 
and water; and thus gratify, at the same time, their palate, 
and their dramatic. taste. 

But to return to the Théatre Frangais, (from which, it must 
be owned, I have wandered pretty far,) Talma is, unquestion- 
ably, one of the first tragic actors of his day: fettered as he 
is by the difficulty of declaiming in rhyme, he makes his way 
(lirectly to the heart; but in grace and majesty he is certainly 
inferior to our much-lamented Kemble. Mademoiselle Duches- 
nois was the Volumnia, (called by the French Veturia,) her 
performance disappointed me exceedingly, perhaps unjustly; 
but what Volumnia could please after our inimitable Siddons? 
Mademoiselle D. is, however, more than respectable; she has 
feeling and dignity, but she wants discrimination. 

The pieces at the rival theatres are always got up with 
strict attention to the costume of the age and country that 
is represented; but they are far inferior in splendour to ours; 
and the scenery is very indifferent. ‘This is accounted for by 
their strict adherence to the unities, which renders scenery a 
matter of little importance comparatively speaking. During 
the stormy era of the Revolution, and occasionally since, at- 
Ee 3 
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tempts have been made to subvert the ancient laws of the 
drama, and to free the tragic Muse fron{ the fetters with 
which their false taste has loaded her. It has been said, that 
these attempts have failed because they were clumsily executed. 
I confess, I am of a different opinion: I think they have failed 
because they were in opposition to the national taste, which 
I believe, in that respect, is never likely to be revolutionized; 
since, as I have already said, it is in accordance with the 
national character. 

In looking round the theatre I saw that there were no women 
present who could, from their dress or manners, be designated 
as impures; and it must be owned that the French evince, 
on this point, a degree of delicacy, which, considering their 
lax morality, is the more surprising ; and certainly we should 
do well to copy it. No man of any respectability, be his pri- 
vate conduct what it may, will be seen in public with a woman 
avowedly infamous; if any one had the hardihood to do it, he 
would be instantly, and very properly, excluded from good 
society. 

The theatres, like every thing else in France, are under the 
regulation of the police; consequently the public get in and 
out without experiencing any inconvenience, be the crowd what 
it may. Sentinels are placed to preserve order; and they 
oblige those who wait for admittance to range themselves in 
regular files, each being admitted in his turn. The egress 
is equally safe, no carriage being admitted to drive up till the 
owner is ready to get into it, and if he hesitate an instant 
it is ordered off directly. No respect is paid to persons, the 
highest and the lowest are treated alike. This is well: but it 
would be still better if it were executed without the intervention 
of an armed force; for the appearance of gens d’armes, how- 
ever peaceably they may conduct themselves, (and, to do them 
justice, no set of men can behave better,) has too much the 
air of military despotism to be agreeable to the feelings of 
foreigners; as to the natives, they appear to regard it as a 
matter of course. 











(To be continued. ) 
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(Continued from page 249.) 

Boyle pressed his hands closely together to prevent himself 
from laughing, for both mother and son had drawn close to him, 
staring at him, in a fixed and almost vacant surprise, as if con- 
sidering him an oracle. In a brief yet very comprehensive 
manner he, however, managed to relate the whole of his busi- 
ness, and to glean sufficient from Mrs. O’Reilly as to fur- 
nish convincing proofs of the truth of his surmises, Samuel, 
in the mean time, silently turned his large eyes from one to the 
other, and sudden was the transition of his countenance from 
bewildered surprise to joyful hope, as, after some moments’ con- 
sideration, he exclaimed—* Then that Sir Charles Kenedy is not 
really Sir Charles, but I am him!” 

“He has no legal right to the title which he now bears, since 
it belongs rightfully to you as the descendant of the elder bro- 
ther’—said Mr. Boyle, as, in spite of himself, he laughed. 

‘‘ Well, but,’ said Samuel, still greatly puzzled, ‘ will he 
give me all the estates, and shall I be called Sir Charles?” 

“No, you will not change your name; the matter must be 
tried before a court of law. If you will put the affair into mv 
hands, I think I can safely promise that it will be decided in 
your favour, when the present possessor of the title will be 
Mr. Charles Kenedy, and you Sir Samuel Kenedy.” 

“By my life, and that will do,” said Samuel, as his face be- 
came flushed with the deep scarlet of sudden delight, and strik- 
ing his hand upon the table he again waved it in the air, ex- 
claiming—* Hurra! hurra! I shall then be one of the quality” — 
quickly turning round upon his legal adviser, who was inter- 
nally enjoying the scene, he hastily added—‘ Do you think 
folks will call me Sir Samuel though, after all?” 

“ Certainly, when it is decreed by the Court.”—* Nay, but I 
am sure, and they won't hereabouts,’’—said Samuel, “ but I'll 
make them though, for all that: I'll be Sam no longer; Pil 
tell every body to call me Sir Samuel; and I'll be hanged 
if I don’t flog those neartily who forget.” 

“Do not alarm yourself,’ exclaimed Mr. Boyle, “1 will 
answer for it your title will not be disputed; at present, I 
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only beg of you to ie sient. upon the subject ; for the suit 
may be thrown into Chancery, or it may be, at all events, a 
many years before it be decided; therefore to mention it will 
be to subject yourself to ridicule. Are you contented that [ 
should take the business into my own hands?” 

« Oh yes! to be sure, and [ am,” said Samuel, * do just as 
you like, only get me the money and all that.—I tell you 
what, mother, neighbours will stare when I am turned quality, 
for I shall keep a pack of hounds, a chaise, plenty of blood 
horses, and I will give as much whiskey away as folks can 
drink.” 

« Jesu be praised,” said Mrs. O'Reilly, “ for this good for- 
tune,—Ah! Sammy, my own lad, my precious child, you will 
be able now to provide handsomely for us all, and to put 
your brothers into some way of making their fortunes.” 

« You shall none of you starve, mother,” replied the son; 
‘©]T will do something for you all; but I shall have to cut 
a figure as a gentleman, give dinners, and drink whiskey all 
the day long, aye, and perhaps, claret too; but I will, I swear, 
take care of my pretty darling Eva, she shall have a fortune 
that will make the squire think it luck to wed her, and [ 
will dash it away myself with the best of them. I long for 
the time, and I will pay you handsomely, sir; so you had 
better make haste and get me the estate and all that.” 

« And my Sammy will make a noble gentleman,” said Mrs. 
O’ Reilly, looking with delight upon her son as he drew up his 
figure and reclined in a conceited manner on his chair, “ no, 
and though myself says it that should not say it, though 
Sammy will have cost us never a halfpenny on his schooling— 
yet he is as much a gentleman as our Squire or any of the 
quality; for Sammy, as you see, sir, never had any edication 
but what he larnt of John, who was befriended by a great 
lady, who placed him for a quarter or so at the village school, 
near hand—and, I be proud to say, that you would not have 
guessed it had I not told you myself, because and you see 
sir, thas now he is quite a scholar and so elegant-like in his 
manners.’ 

Mr. adi could not repress his risibility; and after pro- 
mising to use his utmost exertions, he rose todepart; but it was 
impossible to make his escape without drinking, in a famous 
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bumper of whiskey, to the success of the expected law-suit; 
and receiving a hearty shake of the hand, with a superabund- 
ance of thanks from the widow and her son, he left the cottage, 
but not before Samuel Kenedy had again whispered, with ano 
ther cordial grasp—‘ You will be paid handsomely, so mind no 
expence, but get me the estate, and make a sir of me as soon 
as you can.”—* And must I,” thought Boyle, as he cautiously 
retraced his steps to the sign of the Dragon; “ must I introduce 
this man as the heir presumptive of Sir Francis, as the elder 
relative of Sir Charles, whose education and gentlemanly man- 
ners have so eminently qualified him to adorn the rank of his 
forefathers? must I too, in bringing him forward to public view, 
be laughed at and ridiculed also?”—For the moment he felt so 
mortified, that he had almost determined to give up the attempt 
as fruitless, but Samuel Kenedy, unhappily, now possessed 
the secret, and he was convinced that he had sufficient wit to 
make the best of it, and enough of sagacity to employ another 
attorney, in case he should at all hang back. Mr. Boyle was 
therefore, after these reflections, in no good humour to listen 
to the garrulous interrogatories of the lady of the inn; and 
scarcely did he deign a reply to her continued questions,— 
“‘ What speed had he had?—how did he find Maistress O’ Reilly, 
and if Maister Samuel Kenedy were not as feat a young man 
as he would wish to see?” at last, however, the landlady ob- 
serving the impatience which her guest manifested, left the 
apartment with a heavy frown, exclaiming—‘“‘ Och, on my 
life—and, I am sure, that this be a young attorney; for they 
breed now-a-days as thick as varmint, aping their betters, it 
may be, but with a lack of siller, giving a sight of trouble for 
nought; and then at first will they question with but a we-bit 
of pride, till their purposes are sarved; and then, when they 
have wormed out all that they can, by St. Patrick, they are as 
proud as our most kind and condescending Lord Lieutenant.” 
In conformity with the ardour which Mr. Boyle evinced in 
the commencement of his pursuit, previous to his meeting with 
Samuel Kenedy, and notwithstanding the overthrow which his 
anticipations had experienced in the singular appearance and 
demeanour of the new claimant to the Kenedy estates, he did 
not allow himself to be discouraged by any obstacle, but im- 
mediately consulted with some of the first barristers, and gave 
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Sir Charles Kenedy fair and honourable notice of the impending 
law-suit.—Enjoying the property which he had securely fancied 
his own, living in the most elegant refinement, and associating 
with the first nobles in the land, Sir Charles Kenedy could not 
be supposed to be, in any measure, prepared for the unexpected 
blow. The first intelligence staggered and confused him; but 
he soon mixed in the revels of his friends; it was, he thought, 
absolutely impossible that a nearer claimant could exist. When 
however, the counsellor, whom he employed to investigate the 
affair, declared his belief of the truth of Samuel Kenedy’s 
claims, the blow came upon him as sudden as it was severe; he 
absented himself from all public diversions, and was generally 
closeted with his legal advisers, being determined not to sur- 
render tamely the estates of his ancestors, and repeatedly de- 
claring that he would not cease to hope until the suit was posi- 
tively given against him. 

The expected trial occasioned much noise among the learned 
counsel of the Court; was talked of in every party; and re- 
peatedly mentioned in the newspapers, to the no small grati- 
fication of the elated Samuel Kenedy, who had not yet given 
up his old custom of reading the weekly news, to the visitants 
of Saturday evening at the George and the Dragon. The know- 
ledge of his expectations had increased the foppishness of his 
appearance, and day after day found him a still greater gen- 
tleman; he strutted about the little village, giving himself the 
most conceited airs, and if, by chance, an unhappy stranger 
was so unfortunate as to halt for a day at the humble inn, he 
generally contrived to introduce himself, and to completely 
weary the traveller with the long history of the title and 
fortune of which he was about to be put into possession. Had 
the most splendid estates been bequeathed to him, he could not 
have been a greater man, in his own estimation, than he was 
at the moment when he received a letter frem Mr. Boyle, re- 
questing his immediate attendance. With eager and pompous 
joy he communicated the news to all his neighbours, and re- 
ceived many a parting blessing, with congratulations without 
end, and best wishes for his prosperity; whilst the mistress 
of the Dragon shook him courteously and heartily by the 
hand, as she declared that “although it might be she had never 
spoken her mind before, yet she had always guessed something 
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good would hap to Maister Samuel, for he was above bis call- 
ing, and a gentleman every inch:” then, as if imagining she 
acted with the greatest condescension, she begged he would 
deliver her service to the young gentlemair from Limerick, 
though he had not acted as a gentleman to her; but she for- 
gave him all, and sent him her best good-will, because he 
was about to bring riches to a respected neighbour. The chil- 
dren of the second marriage all flocked to the door as Mrs. 
O’Reilly and her son passed through the green wicket, and 
loud and shrill did the voices of the lads rise above the rest 
in the general cry of “ Luck be with you, Sammy: T wish you 
may come back a lord, brother Sammy.” 

Arrived at Limerick, Mr. Boyle introduced Mr. Kenedy to his 
counsel; and on the following day there was a long burst of 
stiled laughter, and many jests and loud whispers through the 
court, when Mrs. Keneily and her son made their appearance. 
The merry counsel rose and stared full at them; the assemblage 
of lawyers appeared unanimously agreed to quiz the anxious 
pair; whilst the tittering clerks walked to and fro across the 
vreen table, or, passed their little billets, filled with satirical ob- 
servations, against the odd compound of affected gentility and 
natural vulgarity which, at that moment, was pre: ented to their 
view. 

Mrs. O’Reilly was neatly attired. A close brown silk bonnet 
shaded her face, which was still more effectually concealed by 
a flaming scarlet silk handkerchief tied round her mouth, as if 
to defend it from cold; the rest of her dress was simply neat 
and warm in its appearance, but she stared so wildly round, 
looked so singularly anxious, and every now-and-then stole a 
side look of such delight and admiration upon her eldest born, 
that she was an object of interest and amusement to the whole 
court.—Samuel Kenedy, on the other hand, undaunted by the 
general stare and laugh, boldly looked round ; he was dresse d 
in a completely new suit of blue; his white neckeloth was tied 
with the utmost precision, and his shirt frill stood off in its 
fullest breadth, fastened by an immense brooch of coloured 
stone; a deep ring of not more value adorned his little a 
which he took great pains to exhibit. To complete 7 on 
gularity of his appearance, his coarse brown hair was ee 
powdered; be was in his person remarkably plain; and the 
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foppishness of his appearance, with his unlimited affectation and 
conceit, rendered the deficiency of the bounties of nature but 
the more obvious. 

Mr. Boyle as he received his familiar nod accompanied by a 
grin from ear to €ar, mortified as he was, lowered his head to 
conceal his laughter: his brother lawyers quizzed him heartily 
upon the appearance of his client; and notwithstanding the emo- 
lument which he expected to reap from the suit, he could not 
avoid wishing, more than once, that he had never attempted to 
introduce so singular a being to the notice of the public. It 
was, however, a very great relief to him that Sir Charles Ke- 
nedy was not present; the difference would have been so strik- 
ingly perceptible, that poor Samuel might have stood a fair 
chance of being hvoted by the populace. 

Through the earnest and indefatigable exertions of Mr. Boyle 
and his counsel, contrary to their anticipated fears, the suit, 
which they had expected would have been procrastinated from 
one asize to another, and have been, at last, probably thrown 
into Chancery, was so clearly and ably brought forward, with 
such undeniable proofs and irrefragable evidence, that it was 
fully decided in favour of the delighted Samuel; who, during 
the progress of the trial, behaved wonderfully well upon the 
occasion: he aped the gentleman as much as it was possible, 
and did his country infinite credit by making two or three very 
good bulls——But when the verdict of the jury declared him the 
true heir to the Kenedy estate, the joy of his heart burst forth 
so wildly that it was beyond all bounds.—His legal advisers 
rose, and advancing towards him, offered their warmest con- 
gratulations—* God bless you! God bless you!” he vehemently 
exclaimed, as he shook them heartily by the hands, then phil- 
liping his thumb and finger in the air, whilst real delight 
sparkled wildly in his large grey eyes, and the wide extension 
of his mouth displayed his full set of teeth, he continued— 

*“* By St. Patrick, my darlings, and you have made a man of 
me; but will I not myself pay you handsomely for it? You may 
ask that pretended Sir Charles for as much siller as you will, 
and make him give it; for it is all mine, and none of his. And, 
arrah, my honeys! you shall drink as much whiskey with me 
as you can swallow, and more too, if you like it—Mother, mo- 
ther, an’t you pleased >?”— 7 
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But Mrs. O'Reilly heard him not: overcome by the violence 
of her emotions, joy had robbed her of sense, and she had sunk 
lifeless upon the bench—numbers of people flocked round her, 
and several humanely assisted in immediately removing her from 
court to the nearest hotel ;—but such was the effect of her uncon- 
trolled delight, that, although after a long and fearful fainting, 
she again opened her eyes, yet for weeks she continued in a 
state of the most alarming senselessness to every thing about 
her: and the medical men who had been summoned to attend 
her, feared that the suddenness of her joy had for ever disordered 
her brain, and that she would never again possess her natural 
intellects—By degrees, however, she became sensible of what 
had passed, and would sometimes Jaugh and wildly exclaim,— 
« My Sammy !—Jesu be praised! they have made a lord of my 
darling Sammy !’—and then she would bid him come to her, and 
stroking his hair, in a fondling manner, and removing it from 
his forehead, she would gaze earnestly upon him as if her 
whole soul was wrapped up in him; and, with apparent delight 
and admiration, she would add—* Ah, Sammy! my blessed child, 
if thy own father, Samuel Kenedy, and poor Michael O'Reilly, . 
who loved thee better than all the world—could they see thee 
now, they would be proud of their darling boy :—so clever, so 
fine a gentleman to look at; and more than all, so rich, and such 
a great lord.”—She would then throw her arms round his neck 
and kiss him, and weep bitterly, till at last she appeared quite 
bewildered, and would sit, for hours, as if lost in the deepest 
thought. Her senses indeed returned at intervals; their dawn, 
however, was only piers for never again were they completely 
restored. 

Samuel Kenedy had always possessed notions of grandeur 
superior to his station ; and, therefore, he bore the good fortune 
which had befallen him considerably better than poor Mrs. 
O'Reilly; although, at times, his wild bursts of joy might have 
likened him to a maniac; yet when the necessary forms had 
passed, and he received the full possession of his title and 
estates, he actually capered about, exclaiming— Now, now I 
am indeed the real Sir Samuel! let those gainsay it who dare!” 


H. 
(To be continued. ) 
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SUCH 1S LIFE! 


THe morning shone with unclouded brightness, as I walked 
through the extensive gardens and pleasure-grounds of D——, 
with a heart animated by the beauty of the scene, and,—shall 
I say it?—with a half-formed wish that to me belonged the noble 
demesnes through which I strayed. It was, indeed, such a 
picture as a painter might have chosen for one of the happiest 
productions of his pencil, or, one, on which a poet might have 
loved to rhapsodize. Embosomed in a thick grove of stately 
trees stood the venerable mansion which gave its name to the 
surrounding country; at its base, flowed a clear and peaceful 
rivulet, which, at a distance, was seen to join the broader expanse 
of one of our most beautiful northern lakes, on whose surface 
floated numerous little pleasure-boats, gaily stemming its rip- 
pling waves; whilst, on each side, in gloomy grandeur, frowned 
huge mountains, whose summits seemed to pierce the smiling 
azure of the firmament. Shaded, by a thick grove, from the 
sight, which, perhaps, rendered the sound more distinct, the 
cooling waters of a cascade were heard rushing impetuously 
down a steep declivity; and, at intervals, through the windings 
of the path, I caught a transient view of its foamy career as it 
sought refuge in the pure stream below. ‘‘ Happy, thrice hap- 
py,” I mentally exclaimed, “ must be the possessor of this ter- 
restrial paradise! Far removed from the noise of cities, and the 
bustle of the world, here may the soul meditate on the perfec- 
tions of the Deity, surrounded by the brightest specimens of his 
power, till, catching a portion of his sublime beatitude, the 
mind becomes insensibly purified for that abode, which it is the 
innate desire of every one hereafter to attain!” As I made 
these reflections I stood in front of the mansion, intending to 
survey its interior—but a carriage was at the door, and, with a 
feeling of respect, [ involuntarily drew back.—“ Wait,” I said to 
my guide, who pushed forward, “some of the family are going an 
airing ;—we will not intrude upon them.”—* An airing! aye, your 
honour,” said the man, “I wish with all my heart it were so— 
but, alack! no, it is our young lord, God bless him—he his going 
to leave the halls of his fathers, to travel in foreign parts, for the 
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benefit of his health;—aye, it is a sair thing, but three months 
ago, and I saw his noble father carried a corpse from that very 
door; and now the last remnant of this ancient stock is about to 
jeave us, and I ken we shall never see him more: and then, sir, 
these fine grounds you have but just now been admiring will 
pass into the hands of a stranger.—Ah! such is life!” and with 
a countenance of mingled grief and interest, the old retainer of 
D took his station as near the carriage as the busy group of 
servants would allow him. I followed him almost unconsciously. 
Already were the steps put down—a powdered footman held back 
the open door; the velvet cushion on which the invalid was to 
recline, was assiduously smoothed by the venerable house- 
keeper, and every eye turned towards the hall-door with silent 
anxiety. There was a slight bustle within—again all was still, 
and then I heard the voice of a female, but the sound was low 
and tremulous, and seemed almost stifled by, the intensity of 
passion. A few minutes more, and he, whom we all looked for, 
appeared, leaning on the arm of his friend and physician. He 
was tall and thin, and seemed but just verging on man’s estate. 
For him the world had but shewn all her delusive brightness, 
her intoxicating delights: Nursed in the lap of affluence, with 
every desire gratified, every hope realized—with a fortune as un- 
hounded as his wishes—how could he close his eyes on so much 
happiness, and lie down in the silent dust, forgetting and for- 
gotten? And must it be—must all his honours, so lately grasped, 
be thus early torn from him? Alas! there was, in his large 
heavy eyes, a lakeless lustre which bespoke the deadly lassitude 
of his frame; there was a fearful sallowness on the cheek, which 
should have glowed with the healthy tinge of youth—and oh! 
more than all, there was an expression of peevish discontent on 
those pallid lips, which seemed to say, he knew his own helpless 
state, and that he dared to repine against Him, whose chasten- 
ing hand was, doubtless, in mercy, extended over him. Not 
until the youth was seated in the carriage, did I perceive that 
he was followed to the very steps by a lady, whose deep mourn- 
ing weeds, but above all, whose tearful eyes glistening with the 
fondest affection, bespoke her the dvating parent. The hand of 
yrief had already pressed heavy on her heart, though the meek- 
ness of resignation had succeeded to the intensity of despair; 
and the widow’s band was placed on a brow pale indeed from 
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sorrow, but calm in the midst of its desolation. Yet as she 
stood there, gazing upon the sickly youth, it seemed as if al} 
her former griefs rushed at once upon her mind, and in the 
agonized expressions of her countenance the forlorn widow and 
the bereaved parent were at once discernible. I saw her humid 
eyes lifted up to Heaven, as if imploring for him the protection 
he so much needed, and then again they rested upon his ema- 
ciated figure.—He waved his hand; and—never can I forget the 
agony of that long, last look with which she regarded him—it 
was a glance which seemed to say, “I shall never see him 
more !”—~The carriage drove off, and, as it took a sudden turn in 
front of the house, the listless invalid raised himself from his 
pillow and leant forward—I thought it was to look once more u pon 
that tender parent, who still stood gazing after him; but his 
eyes sought an upper window, and, again and again, he waved 
his hand—I looked up, and beheld a young and lovely girl, 
whose slender figure was partially concealed by the curtain, but 
whose anxious face betrayed the softest solicitude. At first, 1 
concluded she was his sister; but no, that fond, retiring gaze 
spoke more than a sister’s fear—a sister’s love.—As the carriage 
passed the gate, I turned, once more to look upon the mother, 


but she was gone, in the solicitude of her chamber to weep and. 


to pray, for him who needed both her prayers and her tears. | 


could not venture to disturb with a stranger’s foot, the abode 


sacred to maternal grief; and, therefore, returned without 
viewing the interior of the mansion. 

A few weeks after, and I read in the paper the death of the 
young and noble Lord D——, as he was preparing for his de- 
parture to Lisbon—and I sighed as 1 thought of that fond parent 


and that lovely girl, who had indeed taken their last farewell of 


him.—How dreary would now that earthly paradise appear to 
her who had known and loved it when blest with the dear names 
of wife and mother!—Alas! frail and precarious are the blessings 
upon which we are too apt to rest our hopes—to-day leaves us 
in the overflowing enjoyment of all we desire—the morrow may 
find us helpless, hopeless, forlorn.—Such is Life? 
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‘‘ How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
And paint the parting anguish !” 

I wap spent a few days with my friend Henry Woodville, 
whose little shooting-box is beautifully situated amidst Jauris- 
tines, elms, and pines, affording an ample shade in the gay sea- 
son of the year from the powerful rays of the sun; but which 
now, decked in their winter’s garb, exhibited a pure, bright glit- 
tering of beauty, a perfect contrast from its vernal robe. The 
morning was fine and frosty; the snow of many days lay con- 
gealed on the ground, whilst the air was bracing and renovating. 
I walked onward: a rich expanse of wood was all around, ex- 
cept one little opening at the distance of half a mile, where the 
eye was relieved by a few straggling cottages, embosoming a 
small rural edifice dedicated to prayer. I bent my steps thither- 
ward, that [ might take a view of the little village, and its 
humble inhabitants. In my way, I repeated those beautiful lines 
of Virgil descriptive of the charms of a country life, of which 
Thomson, Nature’s poet, also so sweetly sung. 

I approached the village, which was comprised only of a tew 
white-washed cottages and low mud hovels, detached one from 
another by little rural gardens, each displaying, more or less, 
the taste and industry of their owners, some of whom appeared 
at the door of their dwellings as I passed, and greeted me with 
the common salutation. There was one garden considerably 
larger than the rest, and I thought I could perceive, in its cul- 
tivation, greater appearance of wealth and taste than I had before 
noticed. I paused a moment to take a longer survey of it; it 
was terminated by an angle which Jed to a different part of the 
village, and which [ had no sooner turned, than my attention 
was suddenly arrested by a long procession of mourners issuing 
trom one of the lowly cottages. A neat, but remarkably plain 
coffin, borne on snow-white napkins, supported by six young 
women all habited in white, followed by the chief mourner, a man, 
apparently, not more than thirty years of age, whose form seemed 
wasted by penury and distress, the husband of the deceased, 
attended by six young children. Several of their kind-hearted 
neighbours, habited in the garments of sorrow and of mourning, 
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to evince their respect for the deceased, followed: in the rear. 
There is something, at all times, interesting as well as melan- 
choly, in beholding the last tribute paid by the full heart to the 
memory of the dead: the poor, I thought, have no guise; their’s 
is the genuine feeling of tenderness and sympathy. Uncon- 
sciously I followed the train till it reached its destination. The 
minister, bearing the sacred volume of prayer in his hand, 
came slowly from the porch as the procession walked along the 
avenue of graves. I thought he gave a glance of affection, 


mingled with deep compassion at the chief mourner, whose grief 


became more unrestrained the nearer he advanced to the new- 
dug grave—the last home of her who so long had shared in every 
affectionate sentiment of his heart. The beautifal and affecting 
service, appointed for the dead, was tenderly and solemnly read; 
there were frequent pauses, for it seemed as if the minister 
participated in the feelings of the weeping, infantile group; or, 
that his voice was interrupted by the deep convulsive sobs of 
their wretched Father, who, in bitter agony, clasped his hands, 
as the coffin was lowered into the earth. While standing near 
what contained the object of his dearest treasure, he had been 
enabled, in some degree, to repress his agony; but now that it 
was to be concealed for ever from his sight, his fortitude forsook 
him; rushing forward, he raised his arms in the air; one long 
hysteric sob burst from him, and at the next moment, he endea- 
voured to plunge himself into the deep grave, never to be separated 
from her in whom had centred his happiness here; some of his 
humble friends, however, prevented his design, and he fell back, 
exhausted by violent grief, upon their bosoms. The younger 
children, who had pressed forward, with horror-struck faces, 
to look into the deep hole, on seeing their father’s anguish, now 
cried piteously. He was borne from thence, followed by his 
weeping family. My eyes pursued them with an anxious gaze; 
for I had felt my heart throbbing, tumultuously, during the 
whole of this melancholy scene; and now that the mourners, 
their friends, and the little host of spectators, had disappeared, I 
once more turned to look at the new-made grave, wheu perceiv- 
ing the sexton, who was busily completing the last sad task for 


the dead, I went up to him, and inquired into the particulars of 


what I had just beheld. From him I learned that he who 
had but just quitted that place so woefully, with every indica- 
tion of the deepest grief, had, ten years before, entered that 
very church with feelings, oh! how unlike to those of this day! 
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Then he was the happiest man in the whole village; for his Fan- 
ny had plighted to him her vow to love but him alone: how well 
she had kept that vow, the constant harmony in which they 
lived was sufficient proof: she bore him six lovely infants, and 
their happiness seemed complete, for he was an industrious, hard- 
working man; seeking for pleasure only at his own fire-side, 
and sedulous in obtaining every comfort he could for his beloved 
wife, for whom his affection seemed to increase, whilst every 
added tie proved but a renewed call upon his exertions. His wife 
and family were all to him; whenever he left his cottage, one or 
other of his children was sure to accompany him, and when- 
ever, on a fine summer’s evening, he went out to enjoy the 
breezes of his native fields, Fanny with her little darlings 
always walked by his side. 

Once again had she found herself in that situation, so try- 
ing to the children of poverty, where every meal is obtained 
by the hard labour of the hands; and not now, as_ heretofore, 
could she dispel the gloom that hung over her. She could 
not bear to think that her husband should be compelled to 
work so hard and so much for her; and she fancied her sufter- 
ings were not, as formerly, and that she should bring a dead 
infant into the world. Her husband did all he could to soothe 
her, talked of their former happiness, and prayed that she might 
be the parent of another living child ;—she was so; yet scarcely 
had that tender plant received the caresses of a Father, or 
the Mother felt the kiss of joyous affection, which proclaimed 
her husband’s transports that her sufferings were over, than 
she was seized with convulsive pains, and, shortly after, expired. 
How full of melancholy was the little narrative! while contein- 
plating the anguish of the unhappy man the expressive lines of 
the rural poet powerfully occurred to my recollection— 

“ Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround,— 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ;— 

Ah, little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain!” 

I returned mournfully to my friend’s house, and related what 
1 had seen and heard, but found they were no strangers to what 
had transpired: the unhappy family was at that time partaking 
of their bounty. 
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A tew days after, being Sunday, I accompanied my friend to 
church, and toek my place amidst the small congregation. There 
was the same minister [ had so recently beheld in the most pain- 
ful duty of his office: his discourse from the words “ Are not 
vur days few!” were sufficiently impressive to keep alive the at- 
tention of all present, without harrowing the feelings of any; 
he reverted briefly, but tenderly, to the late melancholy cata- 
strophe, which was another instance of the shortness of life, 
and of the necessity there was of being ready to depart when 
called to bid adieu to all terrestrial objects. I had previously 
east my eyes ronnd that small and humble congregation, with- 





out perceiving any of the bereaved family. ‘The sorrows of 


the wretched man, thought I, impel him to keep in the seclu- 
sion of his own dwelling, rather than to seek for comfort where 
best it may be had, in the courts of the Lorp’s-house. But 
when the preacher spoke of those who were gone before, and 
warned his hearers to watch that they be also ready, a deep sigh 
rushed on my ear; I quickly turned, and saw a figure bent nearly 
double, his arms resting on his knees, his face concealed in both 
hands, and by their sable covering, the only outward sign of 
mourning the poor man had been able to procure, I knew him 
to he the widower who had been so recently bereft of what his 
heart most cherished. On our return from the house of prayer, 
Henry proposed our visiting the cottage of the afflicted family: 
we found the wretched man sitting in a melancholy posture by 
the embers of a small fire; his children flocked around him; the 
eldest, apparently not more than nine or ten, had upon her lap 
the little infant, the innocent, unconscious cause of all the woe 
we beheld. 

« Ah! God knows!” exclaimed the weeping man, as he stooped 
to kiss the unconscious babe, ‘how gladly 1 would have parted 
with thee, had but she been spared! this is a bitter reckoning!” 
and he hid his face for some moments in his handkerchief. ‘+ It is 
the Lord’s doing,” said Henry, “ and shall we not submit? His 
ways are inscrutable and past finding out! these heavy bereave- 
ments are tokens of his love, sent to call home our hearts to 
himself.”—** True, true, I have loved the creature more than my 
Creator, therefore is she taken from me.”—*« [s she not taken from 
the evil to come? Oh! murmur not that she is no longer a grove- 
ling creature like ourselves! try to forget the short-lived hap- 
piness you wouid have enjoyed with her on earth, and rejoice in 
the never-ending felicity of which she is now a partaker in our 
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Father’s kingdom.”—“ But these dear little ones—what will be- 
come of them? Oh how must every moment of time remind us 
of the treasure we have lost! my dear babes!”—« Has he not 
said, ‘ Leave the fatherless children to me, and 1 will provide 
for them!’ yes, he healeth and bindeth up, he looketh with com- 
passion on the broken-hearted, and saveth the contrite spirit.” — 
«Oh! I know he is just; it is right that I should be afflicted; but 
my rebellious heart—oh, how shall I ever subdue all I now 
feel!”—‘* At the mercy-seat,” said Henry, “the poor and af- 
flicted have their wants relieved. Shall we kneel and pray for 
resignation? for it is by prayer only that we can acquiesce in 
the hard decrees of Providence.” The poor man assenting, we 
all knelt down, when Henry was earnest at the throne of grace, 
that heavenly consolations should be imparted to the chastened 
one, that he should not be left to mourn as one without hope, 
but that it should be given him to bow, with submission, to the 
will of Heaven, whose corrections are in measure, and whose 
mercies are over all. I thought the countenance of the poor 
man became more tranquillized when again he looked round 
upon his little family, all so young and helpless, and thus so 
early bereft of a mother’s care. We then took our leave, as it 
was growing late, promising to repeat our visit very shortly. 
Oh! thought I, as I retired, how is this life made up of good 
and evil! who, for the sake of the little good there is in it, would 
delay his journey one single day among briers and thorns, 
when there is an haven of rest held out to the weary pilgrim,— 
a bright vista of never-fading joys! 





C. 


LOVE’S IMPRESSION. 
(From the French.) 

Au! who can, in a transient space, remove 
The deep impression of long-cherished love! 
Tis like the torrent of the wintry rain, 
Imprinting furrows in the deluged plain: 
The meads embrowned, the herbage soiled, 
Mark wiere its rapid course hath spoiled .— 
But Nature, with one spring’s reviving gales, 
Renews the verdure of the enamelled dales:— 


But ah! life’s latest hour will ne’er restore 


That tranquil mind, one moment from me tore. 
G.H. 
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MACDONALD’S COTTAGE, 





(Continued from page 268.) 


“ Aye, they’re unco sweet in a sunny day,” answered Miss 
Jeanie; “there’s a hantel safer walks about Ara; bit there's 
nane sae bonnie, I doot, as our glen noo: Miss Graeme, ye 
maun tak something after yer fricht; we hae nae wine to 
offer ye; bit, maybe, ye wad tak a drap sweet milk an’ a bit 
bannock; ye ken mem, in our wee hoos, ye mauna expect 
the dainties ye wad get at hame.” 

It was no flush of rapture that kindled Macdonald’s cheek 
at this moment; humbled to the earth, he turned from Maria, 
and had not voice, nor command enough of himself, to second 
Miss Jeanie’s kind, though poor, invitation. 

Maria, who thought. not of wine or castles in Macdonald's 
presence, remarked not the mortification he was enduring; 
and, willing to please Miss Jeanie, readily accepted her offer. 

Miss Jeanie, delighted to entertain a daughter of Ara’s, pro- 
duced the best of her little dairy and cupboard; and while 
Macdonald shrunk ashamed at the humble fare he had it only 
in his power to offer her, Maria, seated by his side, only 
thought that this was the happiest day of her life; and only 
wished that she was never again to leave Macdonald, nor 
have another home than his heather cottage. 

That was romance; and, like it, the dream fled. The hour 
of departure came, and never had Miss Jeanie received a more 
cordial shake ofthe hand, than Maria bestowed on her at 
parting. 

‘“‘ Noo, Allan,” cried Miss Janie after them, ‘‘ be sure an’ 
tak her a safe gate; gang up the haugh a bit; an’ try the whin 
brae; its nae sae steep nor cragie as the glen.” 


Both looked back and smiled; and then, arm in arm, pursued 


their way. 

In the solitary, bowering shades of the glen, Macdonald’s 
impassioned feelings, for the first time, found language; Maria 
was too young and inexperienced to disguise her’s; and the deep 
woods of Glenquair witnessed the first tender vows of Mac- 
donald and Maria. 

Macdonald went on to Ara-castle, and staid dinner; but the 
company and the feast passed before him unnoticed; his mind 
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was in a state of delirious rapture;—and, seated at a distance 
trom Maria, he neither heard nor spoke to those beside him. 

When he received her “good night,” and the soft, timid 
pressure of her hand in return for his, he forgot that there 
were others to be taken leave of; nor did he remark a step of 
his way, until he found himself among the steep craigs of 
Glenquair, Love, and the light of the moon, led him safely 
to the hallowed spot where Maria and he had first declared 
their attachment to each other. 

Prostrate in the adoration of remembrance, Macdonald lay, 
for some minutes, totally overpowered with the most blissful 
emotion; then slowly descending the glen, he approached his 
cottage, where Miss Jeanie’s taper was shining to guide him. 

She had a wondrous deal to say; the visit of Miss Greme 
was an endless topic; and Macdonald, listening to the praises 
of Maria, could have heard her on, unwearied, till day. 

Sleep, however, came to tire Miss Jeanie’s tongue; and 
Macdonald, happy and delighted with all, caught her in his 
arms at parting, and gave her a hearty kiss. 

“Na, Allan, laddie! ye’re surely fay!” cried Miss Jeanie 
laughing; “ whan did ye gi’ me a kiss afore?” 

‘¢ There’s anither then,” said Macdonald; “ dream of me, 
Miss Jeanie, something ominous of happiness.” 

‘Wi’ a’ my heart, laddie,” returned Miss Jeanie; her eyes 
and voice full of kindness; “ what could I dream o’ ye, bit 
vude? naething else could surely befa’ you, Allan.” 

When sleep did come to Macdonald, it was sweet and re- 
treshing; but he was up with the sun, and away to climb 
the glen to meet Maria in her morning walk. Doubly de- 
lightful were those walks now; and, side by side, through 
the heather of Benvorlach, Macdonald and Maria had not a 
thought beyond the enjoyment of the present moment. 

At the end of autumn the Gremes were to leave Ara for 
the winter; and as the time drew near, the lovers begun to 
awake from the dream they had, for the few last months, been 
wrapt in. Both thought alike of the agony of parting; but 
beyond that their ideas differed far; Maria thought that to 
be left behind, with Macdonald, in Glenquair; to be his wife, 
and toil, and live, and die with him, held forth all that was 
happy or desirable in the world. 
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But Macdonald, as their separation approached, became 
aroused from that carelessness of bliss he had so long in- 
dulged in, and reflected, with dismay, upon the distance be- 
tween Maria and him in fortune and in prospects. Little as 
he knew of the world, yet reason and common-sense told him 
that Ara would never listen to any proposal of his for his 
daughter; but the hardest conviction of all came from the 
knowledge of his own straightened circumstances; and his 
utter incapability of providing for Maria beyond the poorest 
rank of life. 

His mother had married his father against the will of her 
friends; she had gone out a beautiful girl to India, to an un- 
cle; and from his high situation and her own charms, her 
relations expected her to match greatly. Unluckily for those 
views, she went out in the same ship with Lieutenant Mac- 
donald; and not being of an age to give riches their proper 
consideration, she became attached to Macdonald; and at- 
tempted not to check his passion for her. 

Her uncle, on her landing, as might have been expected, 
would not hear of a marriage between them; and the impru- 
dent pair, hearkening to no dictates but those of their own 
ardent affection for each other, got privately married; and 
displeased for ever the young bride’s relations. 

Her uncle disowned her from the moment she became Mac- 
donald’s wife; and until the day of her death he was an alien 
to them all. 

About the time of Captain Macdonald’s return to Glenquair, 
his wife’s uncle also returned from India; and, shortly after, 
was appointed one of the East-India Directors. A feeling of 
past disagreements and contemptuous treatment, prevented 
Captain Macdonald from applying to Mr. Dainsterill for his 
son; but shortly before his death, he gave Allan his uncle’s 
direction; and bade him solicit his interest, if, at any future 
time, he felt disposed to enter into the world. 

This advice of his father’s, Macdonald had forgotten in the 
love and presence of Maria; but when her departure came, 
and reason forced itself to be heard, he turned to his mo- 
ther’s uncle as to the anchor of his hopes. 

To apply to him, and to be placad in a prosperous situation, 
were, in Macdonald’s sanguine fancy, sure and following oc- 
currences; and it was agreed between Maria and him, that the 
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moment his answer and appointment came, he should repair 
instantly to Edinburgh after her, and make known their at- 
tachment to her father. 

This, in part, consoled them for the heavy pain of their pre- 
sent separation; and every morning, in the glen, they talked 
over their plans and their dependance upon Macdonald’s uncle; 
until they firmly believed that a few months would see them 
wedded to each other, with Ara’s consent. 

The morning before Maria’s departure she went down to 
the cottage to bid Miss Jeanie farewell. It was a dark, drizzly 
morning; but Maria, wrapped up in her cloak, had braved 
rougher weather before, to meet Macdonald. 

Miss Jeanie cried out, with astonishment, when she entered, 
«¢ Preserve me, Miss Greeme! wha wad hae thocht o’ seeing 
you siccan a cauld morning? nae bit, that ye’re welcome in 
our wee shealin, sun or rain; sit doon, my bonnie lam’, aad 
pit aff your weet cloak.” 

Maria felt abashed and hurt at Miss Jeanie’s surprise; and 
turned her eyes from Macdonald, as if she felt she had too 
openly showed ‘him the power he possessed over her heart. 

Macdonald, who saw the rising colour and conscious eye of 
Maria, and guessing the cause, said, in rather an angry voice, 
to Miss Jeanie, ‘‘ Miss Greeme leaves Ara to-morrow; and 
coming through the hill this bleak morning, to bid you fare- 
well, surely deserves thanks as well as astonishment.” 

“ Qu, ‘Allan, my laddie,” said Miss Jeanie, in evident dis- 
iress at his displeasure, “ ye surely dinna think bit I am 
prood an’ happy to see Miss Graeme, ony oor, or ony day? 
na, ‘miss, I houp ye didna think bit I was glad to see ye? 
I had nae either thocht, bit fear lest ye sud get cauld; ye 
mauna be angry; for I am bit a puir simple boddie; an’ maybe 
dinna ken the fashion 0’ gude breeding, like the folk at the 
castle.” 

“ Do not make any more apologies, Miss Jeanie,”’ said Ma- 
ria, anxious{to do away with the vexation so evident in Miss 
Jeanie’s face; ‘I assure you, I do not doubt my welcome; 
and had I been in your place, I should have been equally 
surprised at the sight of a visitor in such a morning; but I 
am going away to-morrow; and I was afraid, if I did not 
come now to see you, I might not be able to do so through 
the day.” 

“Ye were o’er gude to think o’ me,” replied Miss Jeanie; 
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‘an’ o’er gude to excuse my want 0’ breeding; lord sen’ ye 
safe wharever ye gang, and sune back to Ara: ye winna be 
back, I doot, till simmer comes again?” 

“I half fear not,” answered Maria; “ well, good bye, Miss 
Jeanie; I hope you will all be happy at Glenquair.” 

“Qu! are ye gaun awa’ already?” said Miss Jeanie; “ ye 
hae sitten nae time to rest ye; though I’m an unco figure to 
bid ye stay; in my nicht mutch an’ my bed-goon.”’ 

C. B. M. 











(To be continued. ) 


THE COMMON OR FRESH-WATER CRAW-FISH. 

Wuen the claw of the common Craw-fish is broken, it has 
been observed that, a day or two after the piece is cast of, 
a red membrane, not unlike a bit of red cloth, closes the aper- 
ture. This is at first plain; but, in four or five days, it as- 
sumes a convexity, which gradually augments until it takes 
the appearance of a small cone, about'a line in height. It 
continues, however, to stretch out, and in ten days is some- 
times more than three lines, or about a quarter of an inch, 
high. It is not hollow, but filled with flesh, and this flesh is 
the basis or rudiment of a new claw. The membrane that 
covers the flesh performs the same office to the young claw 
as the membranes do to the foetus of the larger animals. It 
extends in proportion as the animal grows; and as it is tole- 
rably thick, we can perceive nothing but a lengthened cone. 
When fifteen days are elapsed, this cone inclines towards the 
head of the animal. In a few days more its curvature in- 
creases, and it begins to assume the appearance of a dead claw. 
But, though at the end of a month or five weeks this claw 
has acquired the length of more than half an inch, it is still 
incapable of action. The membrane in which it is enclosed, 
becoming gradually thinner in proportion as it extends, gives 
an opportunity of observing the parts of the claw, and we now 
perceive that this conical substance is not a simple congeries 
of flesh, The moment is now arrived when the claw begins 
to be brought forth. ‘The membrane bursts, and the new claw, 
though still soft, appears without incumbrance or investment. 
Ina few days more, it is covered with a shell; and, though 
still delicate, and not the half of its former length, the animal 
is able to perform with it all the natural functions. A simi- 
Jar reproduction takes place also in the horns; but if the tail 
he cut off, the animal survives only a few days. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. By 
Mrs. A.Thomson. 1826. 2 vols. 8vo.—No branch of literature presents 
greater attractions to the student than history. Much of its interest, 
however, will depend on the manner in which the subject is treated; and 
while the meagre, yet ponderous details of the monastic chroniclers, and 
other annalists of the middle ages, fatigue, rather than amuse, the reader ; 
we are fascinated and delighted by the vivid delineations of human life 
and manners, presented by the pages of Xenophon, Cesar, Hume, or 
Voltaire. But amidst the multitude of inferior writers, who have wielded 
the pen of the historian, in our own times, especially, there are many, who 
in alively and agreeable style, have set before us narratives of past trans- 
actions, To Miss Aikin, we owe interesting accounts of the state of 
society in the reigns of Elizabeth, and James the First; Miss Benger has 
sketched the melancholy stories of Anne Boleyn, and Mary Queen of 
Scotland; and Mrs. Thomson, in the work before us, exhibits a picture 
of the court of Henry the Eighth, These volumes afford proofs of exten- 
sive reading; and from the multifarious information existing, relative to 
the state of England, in the sixteenth century, the authoress has collected 
much curious intelligence. The dress, amusements, and manners of our 
ancestors, are ‘represented with fidelity; and an account is given of the 
principal characters and events of the age, corresponding, in its gencral 
outlines, with commonly received opinions. Throughout the whole, instruc- 
tion is blended with entertainment, so as to render the work interesting, 
especially to young persons. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS; her Persecutions, Sufferings, and Trials, 
from her Birth till her Death. Glasgow, 1826. 12mo.—This volume is 
designed as a vindication of the unfortunate princess who is the subject 
of it, and whose character and conduct have furnished ample materials for 
controversy, in which both friends and foes have shewn more zeal than 
judgment. Considerable talent is displayed by the unknown writer; and 
those who do not feel disposed to admit the correctness of his opinions, 
must, at least, acknowledge that he has supported them with much inge- 





nuity. 

A BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE HISTORY OF HOLLAND, in Letters 
from Grandfather to Marianne, during an Excursion in the Summer of 
1819. 18mo. 

SKETCHES OF PORTUGUESE LIFE, MANNERS, COSTUMES, 
AND CHARACTER. Illustrated by Twenty coloured Plates. By 
A.P.D.G. 8vo. 
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Both these works appear to be the productions of actual observers of 
the scenes and manners described in them, They possess much merit, 
and are well calculated to afford agreeable amusement. 

HENRY THE FOURTH OF FRANCE, by Alicia Lefanu. 4 vols. 
This story embraces the latter part of the reign of Henry III, and the 
accession of Henry IV to the throne of France. It is pregnant with inte- 
rest and instruction; the sympathy of the reader is kept in constant exer- 
cise, throughout, and we. think the authoress particularly felicitous in her 
description, both of person and things; and in her narrative there is an 
adroitness that keeps the reader’s mind perpetually on the alert, whether 
she details the blandishments and pageantry of Courts, or the delights of 
rural life. Altogether, the work is worthy of a kinswoman of Sheridan. 


| NOVELS. 

WOODSTOCK; OR, THE CAVALIER. A Tale of the Year Sixteen 
Hundred and Fifty One. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
The general character of the compositions of the Author of Waverley is 
so well known, as to render any remarks on it quite unnecessary. Particular 
criticism would require the support of quotation and argument, too exten- 
rive for our limited space. We shall, however, venture to assert, that the 
historical novel before us, is far from being either the best or the worst 
of the large family of fiction to which it belongs. The period to which 
the story relates, preceded that of the events forming the ground-work of 
« Peveril,” to which ‘‘ Woodstock” bears a great resemblance, both in its 
style and manner of execution. Several brilliant passages occur in these 
volumes, and some of the scenes and characters are well delineated; but 
the general effect is heavy, and the author, (quo cunque nomine gaudet, 
whether Scott or Malagrowther,) seems to have performed his task more for 
the sake of the advantage to be derived from it, than from any peculiar 
partiality for the occupation. 

MIRIAM; OR, THE POWER OF TRUTH. A JewishTale. By 
the Author of Influerce. 8vo.—This is an affecting story of an American 
Jew, who was converted to Christianity, by the dying exhortations of his 
only daughter, who had been a secret convert to that faith. The tale, 
which is well told, is said to be founded on fact. 

SANDOVAL; OR, THE FREEMASON. A Spanish Tale. By the 
author of Don Esteban. 3 vols. Post 8vo.—Spanish manners are well 
described in these volumes, which comprise some interesting details of 
ecent events. 

THE BOYNE WATER, a Tale. By the O‘Hara Family, authors of 
Tales, comprising Crohvore of the Bill-Hook, the Fetches, and John Doe. 
3 vols. Post 8vo.—Few works of fiction approach nearer in character and 
merit to the Waverley novels, than the productions of the author or authors 
of this work. ‘The Boyne Water,” as the title indicates, refers to the 
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period of civil warfare in Ireland, between King James the Second and 
his Dutch Son-in-law, which terminated in the subjugation of Ireland, by 
the latter; whose memory has ever since been honoured by one party, and 
execrated by another, in that unfortunate and distracted country. The 
siege of Londonderry and other striking occurrences are interwoven with 
the narrative, and give an air of interest to the work which renders it 
very attractive. 

HIGHLAND MARY, by the Author of “ The Foundling of Glen- 
thorne,” &c. 4vols.—These volumes comprise the history of a Highland 
Orphan, whose life is marked with vicissitudes of no ordinary character. 
The story involves a great number of characters, very well contrasted and 
depicted, and is fraught with circumstances and events, that not merely 
keep the attention alive, but take complete possession of the mind of the 
reader. 

POETRY. 

THE FOREST SANCTUARY ; and other Poems. By Mrs. Hemaus. 
8vo.—The author of the “ Forest Sanctuary” has previously appeared 
before the public, on more than one occasion; and her effusions have 
contributed to the entertainment of her readers, and the advancement of 
her own reputation. Some of her shorter pieces are exquisitely beautiful, 
displaying fancy, feeling, and elegance, in a high degree. Her longer 
poems, whether narrative or dramatic, have, also, considerable merit. ‘ ‘The 
Forest Sanctuary,” we are told, ‘‘ is intended to describe the mental con- 
flicts, as well as outward sufferings, of a Spaniard, who, flying from the 
religious persecutions of his own country, in the sixteenth century, takes 
refuge, with his child, in a North American forest. The narrative is supposed 
to be related by himself, amidst the wilderness which has afforded him an 
asylum.” Such is the story which Mrs. Hemans has selected to embellish 
with the graces of poetry; and she has very successfully accomplished her 
design. Most, if not all, the minor poems in this voramne, have previously 
appeared in periodical publications. 

FREDEGAR, OR THE BARON’s FALL; with other Poems. By 
Edward Baylis. 12mo.—There is nothing in the compositions of Mr. Baylis, 
which entitles them to particular notice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE CONTEST OF THE TWELVE NATIONS; or a View of the 
different Bases of the Human Character and Talent. Edinburgh, 1826, 
8vo.—The author of this work displays considerable shrewdness in his 
observations on men and manners. His object is to shew that individual 
varieties of character may be distributed into classes, capable of systematic 
arrangement. In developing this fanciful theory, he has displayed much 


ingenuity, and illustrated it by many amusing anecdotes. 
cGg3 
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SOLITARY HOURS. By the authoress of “ Ellen Fitzarthur,” and 
“* The Widow’s Tale.” Foolscap 8vo.—This is a collection of miscellane- 
ous pieces first published in Blackwood’s Magazine, They evince much 
talent in the writer; and may be perused with pleasure and advantage. 


EDUCATION. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, for the Use of Schools. By 
Elias Johnston. 18mo. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, &c, By Alexander Ingram. 
18mo.—Both these works deserve approbation, for their general utility, 
which is much augmented by tables, &c. of the newly-established weights 
and measures. 

A WORD IN FAVOUR OF FEMALE SCHOOLS; addressed to 
Parents, Guardians, and the Public at Large. By aLady. 12mo.—There 
is much good sense displayed in the observations of this advocate for female 
schools, who professes to have written from experience. Her opinions, whe- 
ther derived from speculation or practice, deserve attention. 


a cemnemnmmemmmenedl 


Entelligence relatibe to Diterature and the Arts. 


Queen Elizabeth.—Some literary treasures are stated to have been 
recently discovered among the manuscripts in the State Paper Office, in 
which Queen Elizabeth, and the fame of Spenser, the Author of the 
Faery Queen, and that of the great dramatist Shakespeare, are deeply 
concerned. 

Mrs. Siddons lately visited the British Artists’ Institution, in Suffolk 
Street, accompanied by two of her grand-daughters. 

Mrs. Peck, author of the ‘* Bard in the West,” has in the press another 
novel, intitled ‘“‘ Napoleon, or the Mysteries of the Hundred Days.” 

Captain Cook.—A statue of the great navigator, executed by Chantrey, 
is to be placed in the hall of Greenwich Hospital. 

Sharpham Park, the birth-place of Fielding, and the place where he 
wrote his best novel, Tom Jones, is advertised for sale. 

Mr. Stanfield.—The Committee of Management of Drury Lane Theatre 
have presented a silver vase, to Mr. Stanfield, the scene painter, as a testi- 
mony of their high sense of his merits as an artist. 

Mr, Pelby, the American actor, has had a gold medal bestowed on him 
by the Committee of the Western Philanthropic Institution, as an acknow- 
ledgement of his performance for the benefit of that charity, on the 16th 
inst. 

The annnal receipts of the British and Foreign Bible Society, have fallen 
off to the extent of £10,000, last year, 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR JUNE, 1826. 


EVENING DRESS. 

A press composed of blue crape, full in the skirt, and or- 
namented with three rows of gauze-edged riband, quilled round 
the bottom of the dress. A full body confined in the waist 
with a satin band, and epaulettes falling from the shoulder: 
a full white crape sleeve, closed in at the wrist, with gold 
bracelets. Ornaments of pearls and yellow topaz. Gloves of 
amber-coloured kid, and white satin shoes. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 


A press of thin white muslin, trimmed with two broad 
flounces of rich vandyked muslin. A full plaited body, fas- 
tened on the shoulder by a gold clasp. A full fan sleeve, 
trimmed to correspond with the bottom of the dress. A 
bonnet of white satin, ornamented with a plume of white 
feathers. Gloves and shoes to correspond. 


Heap-press.—The annexed plate gives a correct represen- 
tation of a fashionable morning head-dress, as worn by ladies 
of the first rank at déjefines and fashionable morning par- 
ties. The large front curls are drest much lighter: the long 
— hair is arranged in bows, placed at sufficient distances to admit 
Seo a gauze handkerchief, elegantly mingled between them, and 
brought very forward at the ears. For full dress, gauzes of va- 
rious colours, or silver riband tastefully displayed in rosettes, 
and similar tasteful devices, have a novel and pleasing effect. 





For the dresses we are, as usual, indebted to the taste of 
Miss Pierpoint, Edward-street, Portman-square; and for the 
Head-dresses, to Mr, Cottey, Bishopsgate within. 
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GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 











Tue newest pelisses, though finished down the bust and 
front of the skirt in the Bavarian style, are in a manner per- 
fectly original; instead of the usual Bavarian straps, there are 
chevrons, formed in bias, that take a contrary direction, and 
produce a very beautiful effect. The sleeves are shaped en gigot, 
and wide: short mancherons, scolloped and elegantly pinked, 
surmount the shoulders. Silk scarfs over high dresses are in 
great request for out-door costume; they are quite of a novel 
‘make, being pointed behind, like a half handkerchief; the long 
ends in front are each drawn together, like a purse, with a 
rich acorn tassel of a different colour to the scarf. 

Dresses of gros de Naples are very general. Those for the 
carriage are trimmed at the border with three broad flounces, 
falling over each other; these flounces are scolloped in shallow 
points: the body is made high, and a double pelerine cape 
falls from the throat over the bust and shoulders. The sleeves 
are shaped en gigot, but are not wide; and the pelerine cape 
is trimmed to correspond with the flounces on the skirt, so that 
mancherons are not requisite. 

For the promenade, silk dresses are trimmed with one deep 
flounce, scolloped and pinked at the edge, over which is a row of 
chicorée, and at about a hand’s breadth distance above is another 
row of the same trimming: the body is made plain, and high 
enough to shield the contour of the bust; the sleeves are long, 

_ and formed of white crape. Dresses of fine cambric are also 
very prevalent; these are trimmed with three deep flounces of 
tine India muslin, beautifully embroidered at the edges, which 
are finished in deep sharp points. Urling’s lace is sometimes 

_adopted with effect. Over these dresses is worn a spencer of 
lavender-coloured satin, ornamented across the bust with silk 
buttons. A stiffened collar, pointed, stands half up, and is sur- 
mounted by a full ruff of Urling’s lace. The sleeves are confined 
at the wrists with plain gold bracelets, on each side of which 
is a row of topazes. 

The hats for the public promenades and morning exhibi- 
tions are very beautiful: for the former nothing is more admired 
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than a large bonnet of Parma-violet satin, with a stiffened or- 
nament on one side of the crown, and on the other, bows of 
satin, the same as the hat: a full quilling of white tulle finishes 
the edge of the brim; and a looped string of broad, rich violet- 
coloured satin riband, descending as low as the sash, serves to 
confine the bonnet, which is, however, very wide in front. 
Chip hats, of the improved Valois shape, are much seen in 
carriages; they are trimmed with coloured gauze, and richly 
striped riband, a bow of which is placed under the brim, over 
each temple; the ribands are disposed up and down the crown 
in zig-zag, alternately with the gauze; the strings are broad, 
and float loose, Carriage hats, of French white gros de Naples, 
are very prevalent, and likewise those of pink satin; the latter 
are trimmed with a fine blond at the edge, and ornamented 
over the crown with fichu points of the same material as the 
hat, trimmed round with blond, and two esprit white marabouts 
in front. Leghorn bonnets are now pretty general, either with, 
or without plumes of feathers, according to the style of dress. 
Blond cornettes are sometimes worn under these bonnets. 

Silks, chiefly of gros de Naples, are the favourite materials 
for home costume; tulle, crape, and gauze for the full-dress 
party, and for the ball-room. Dresses of white muslin are 
often seen for the morning: the gowns are made high, and very 
handsomely trimmed with Urling’slace, which is even observed 
to compose the flounces on the skirt: it is, however, generally, 
one broad flounce only, surrounded by a puckering of muslin; 
the sleeves are loose, and the body drawn behind: the bust 
is ‘ornamented with chevrons, in rich embroidery. 

Coloured gauze cornettes, lightly ornamented with flowers, 
are much worn in home costume; and for the theatre, cornettes 
of white satin, with borders of broad, rich blond, and a pro- 
fusion of all kinds of flowers. For evening parties, turbans of 
bright geranium gauze, or Indian rose-colour, are very preva- 
lent; they are often ornamented with bunches of grapes, in 
gold, mingled with the folds of the red gauze. 

The most fashionable colours are Parma violet, lavender-grey, 
pink, cerulean-blue, and yellow. 
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THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


Tne fine weather having, at length, made its appearance, a 
quantity of beautifal summer stuffs is already to be seen dis- 
played, in the mugasins of our first marchandes de mode. We 
have eagerly visited some of these elegant emporiums of taste 
and fashion, in order to furhish details which become precious 
at a moment when every dne is occupied in preparing for the 
summer toilets. 

Among the new tissués we have particularly remarked the 
Scottish plaid, and striped Zrac. This light and beautiful ma- 
terial unites at once the brilliancy of silk, with all the rich 
softness of cachemere: the colours are much more delicate 
than those of the Scottish plaid worn during the past win- 
ter, and are composed of a mixture of pale cherry, green 
willow, and yellow straw-colour. The dress stuffs are the 
florine, and the Athenian: the latter is a sort of smooth bark, 
knit in silk: the prettiest are of a very pale sea-blue ground, 
knit in shaded vine-lees, The florine, which may be compared 
to the double grenadine, has beautiful designs of pillars formed 
of small knit ornaments, placed very near each other; these 
pillars are distant about an inch and a half between each. One 
of the prettiest shades is the pale Emma, chamfered in deep 
scatlet or pongeau. We have also admired three new stufis— 
a gras de Naples, having a small sprinkling of black bouquets; 
an English muslin, cadrillée; and jacconots of a blue ground, 
tose, and straw-colour, strewed also with small black bouquets. 
The same pattern is displayed on muslins of a white ground, 
knit in colours, either in the lozenge style, in crossings, or 
resembling peas. On white grounds, the blue designs are par- 
ticularly sought after. Some charming dresses of organdie, 
with cachemere designs, have just appeared. The designs are 
printed in such a manner as to form partitions between the 
large folds, the space of which is calculated in the rrrange- 
ment of the borders. 

For walking costume, we have particularly admired the fol- 
lowing beautiful dresses :— 

1st.—A dress of white gros de Naples, elegantly trimmed 
with two broad scolloped flounces of the same material, but 
of an amber colour; the pelerine and cuffs to correspond with 
the flounces. Hat of rice-straw, ornamented with feathers and 
satin riband of amber colour. 
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2nd.—A dress of cote-pali, of a lemon-colour, trimmed with 
three broad flounces, beautifully embroidered with braid of 
the same colour, in the form of vine-leaves. The body is made 
full, with buttons behind. With this charming dress is worn 
a full ruff of fine lace, The hat is of rice-straw, ornamented 
with flowers. 

3d.—Another dress of the same material, but of a lemon- 
colour, trimmed with three flounces, embroidered with silk 
fichu of white tulle, and long sleeves to correspond. Leg- 
horn hat, ornamented with white plumes. 

4th.—-A dress of white organdie, trimmed with three elegant, 
embroidered flounces. The body is made full, with a full ruff 
crossing over the front. An epaulette over a long sleeve to 
correspond with the bottom of the dress. Hat of rice-straw, 
beautifully coloured to resemble Scotch plaid, ornamented with 
aigrettes of various colours. 

White dresses are very general for the theatre. We have 
noticed a greet many blue scarfs, of barége, or grenadine, set 
en ceinture; that is, fixed behind, and again fastened at the 
shoulders under knots of blue riband; the two ends of the 
scarf are broader at this place in order to form drapery on 
the front, then pass under the waist, which is of a round 
shape, by uniting towards the middle, and fall down as low 
as the knee. This is the prettiest arrangement of the acces- 
saries of the toilet in dresses of organdie, or muslin. The 
Scottish plaid is a material still in very general use for 
dresses, scarfs, ribands, parasols, fans, and even boots and 
shoes. Dresses of smooth gros de Naples bird of paradise, 
are trimmed with two rows of puffings of Scottish plaid 
gros de Naples, the ground of a straw-colour, quadrillé in red, 
green, brown, &c.—At a late brilliant concert, we observed 
a young lady, attired in a beautiful dress of fine white barége 
tissue, trimmed with bias of Scottish plaid grenadine. The bias 
was bordered; the sleeves cut square, and open in the middle; 
and the draperies crossed, which formed the corsage of the 
dress; three rows of flounces were also bordered with a Scot- 
tish plaid bias. Knots of plaid riband, arranged with great 
taste in the hair, gave a perfect gracefulness to the harmony 
of this attire. . 

Leghorn hats, and hats of rice-straw, are very general. We 
have seen a charming one of the latter material, the loops and 
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knots of which were of satin riband, alternately yellow and 
blue; five small aigrettes, yellow and blue, were placed dia- 
gonally on the front of the head. Next to the flat plumes, which 
are always used to ornament the fine Leghorn hats, we find 
many which are trimmed with a quantity of blue satin riband ; 
others with flowers: some are also ornamented with a very fine 
blond, on the edge of the brim. Yellow and blue are colours 
much used for ornamenting hats. Under the brims are some- 
times placed flowers, or straw bands, intermixed with ribands: 
generally, the under parts of all brims of dress hats are much 
ornamented. Tie capotes have become definitively in vogue, 
Nothing can be more graceful than their new shape. The brim 
is sometimes unequal, that is to say, wider on one side than the 
other. Frequently the shape of the crown is higher behind than 
on the front, where puflings, placed in the fan style, give it a 
little the form of the helmet. The most distinguished colours 
for these hats are straw and white. Green prevails also on hats 
of rice-straw: with branches and bouquets in verdure, or green 
crosiers, there are placed knots and lappets of green gauze- 
riband. On Leghorn hats we perceive also white ribands em- 
broidered with green, and even intermixed with green ribands. 

The prettiest and newest bérets are of blue gauze: they are 
placed so forward in front that the* satin border forms a band 
nearly touching the eye-lids. Between this border and that 
of the immense calotie at the top of the head, are knots of 
satin riband. These bérets have been particularly admired for 
their gracefulness and novelty, Other bérets have a single flat 
plume, curled and twisted, placed on one side, but also under 
the calatte. Many dérets and turbans ‘are ornamented with 
aigrettes, called crosse. The rage for bérets is very far frou: 
being over: on the contrary, we perceive them every evening 
at the theatres, where they are always worn by ladies of the 
first fashion; those of white gauze, ornamented with aigrettes, 
or a white esprit feather placed very low on the left side, 
are most admired. Necklaces of large white pearls, are much 
in favour with young ladies at all places where elegance of 
attire is indispensable. 

Yellow-jonquil, canary-yellow, and straw-yellow, are to be 
seen every where, either in feathers, flowers, or ribands, for 
ornamenting hats; girdles, scarfs, and even in trimmings for 


a 4 


dresses. In short, this shade is become almost a general livery. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 





THE WITHERED « HEART’S-EASE.” 


‘¢ ——— the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 
Worpswortna. 


O scENTLEss, wither’d flower! 
Type of earth’s saddest things— 
In thee there is a power 
Which much of sorrow brings, 
And to the wearied soul abundant wonderings. 


Frail, faded, beauteous gem, 
How odourless thou art! 
Yet blooming on thy stem, 
Thou never didst impart 
Such sad delight as now thou dost unto my heart. 


I think of joys once dear 
Whose names were like thine own— 
Dark woes and pallid fear 
Usurp my bosom’s throne, 
And now I but lament their once-delightful tone. 


Departed, dead for ever, 
Are all sweet joys to me; 
And now, no more.—O! never 
Can bliss re-visit me— 
I worship childhood’s hours—but they have ceased to be. 


Long, long hath harrowing care 
} Wrung my contiding breast; 
Deep, fervent, ceaseless prayer, 
I waft above for rest, 
And yearn towards the grave’s serene and grassy ves’ 
VOL. XXIII.——=S. I. Hh 
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_ Where friends shall meet in bliss 


Her proudest of laurel, Fame wreathes for thy brow, 
And the myrtle and ivy their chaplet shall join; 
While Virtue her own lovely rose shall bestow, 
Unstained by a canker, and purely thy own. 


The lip of 
To press th 


They may cause her soft eye to be gem’d with a tear, 
But they never shall raise Shame’s pain’d blush on her cheek. 


Cavan-hall. 


EDITOR OF “* THE LITERARY SOUVENIR.” 


THanks, thanks to thy garland, O Son of the Lyre, 
For its fragrance breathes virtue, and chaste is its bloom ; 
And its permanent sweetness shall never expire, 

When the hand which has wreath’d it shall rest in the tomb. 


Thou hast cull’d from the gardens of Genius the flowers 
Which affection and virtue so carefully tend ; 
And, amidst their bright bloom, not a weed has the power 
To poison their sweetness, or make them offend. 





_ 





I know there is a home— 
A calmer home than this, 
Where woe can never come, 








To partnomore * * * * * 
4 * * *& * * 
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VALENTIA. 






TO ALARIC A. WATTS, Esa. 








** Such, in her chaplet, infant Dian wove, 
And Innocence might offer to her love.” 









Lorp Byron. 
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fair Innocence, never need fear 
y young flowerets, so lovely and meek; 







M. L. D. 
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VISIONS FROM THE EAST. 


VISION, NO. I. 
I rHovcnr that I rode on a sun-beam, sent 
Through the heights of the azure firmament, 
And I flew through the planets afar, afar, 
Till I reached the largest and brightest star : 


And that was the home of a sylph of air, 

And her palace was formed of rubies rare; 

And she rested her on a topaz throne 

That through the fair planet in splendour shone! 


Her crown was a comet all radiant and bright, 
Her sceptre a beam of the northern light; 

And her footstool was a glorious theft 

From the rainbow, when Iris her watch had left! 


Her ringlets were threads of living gold, 
But softer than is the silk-worm’s fold; 

Her robe was made of the halcyon down, 
And a halo of lightning was over her thrown. 


Her sandals were each composed of a ray, 
Stolen from the white of the milky-way ; 
And round her waist was a glittering zone, 
Made of one brilliant diamond-stone. 


Oh! that star so fair, with its trees whose leaves 
Were emeralds, greener than earth e’er gives ; 
And the juice of whose fruits was far more sweet 








Than the dews which on roses the nightingales meet! 


Oh! that planet-isle, whose rivers gave 
Milk, nectar, and honey, in every wave! 
Whose every flower was an odorous gem, 
More bright than a regal diadem! 


Oh! that star of joy—that isle of bliss, 
Where its sylph-queen gave me one fervid kiss, 


That thrills through my heart, and throbs through my brain, 


With a pang that combines with pleasure and pain. 


R. CaAtpeR CAMPEELL. 


Prome, Birman Empire, 
Nov. 1825. 
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THE JOURNEY HOME. 

SOLUTION OF MR. LACEY’S CHARADE, IN THE NUMBER FOR APRIL. 

Now off from London’s smoke and noise, 

Its daily cares, its midnight joys, 

With agile spring I mount my nag ; 

Nor on my pleasing journey lag. 

For now around my rural cot, 

Of youthful days-the happy spot, 

The spring pellucid winds its way ; 

The vernal airs with violets play: 

There, t? embrace me, waits a wife, 

Jemina, comfort of my life; 

There wait, to kiss me, offspring twain: 
I long for ‘‘ Home, sweet home again.” 






















CHARADE. 


My first, when you’re inclined for food, 
May please, or may offend you: 

My next, when in a thirsty mood, 
Will lavishly befriend you :— 

My whole, though deemed a cruel word, 
Perhaps may prove a kind one; 

And, though with joy ’tis sometimes heard, 
With tears ’twill oftener blind one. 










A I eee 





G. H. 














NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The poetry of Charles M— is received, and part of it designed for inser- 
tidn.—We, however, most heartily wish he had attended to our lately oit. 
repeated request, aad had sent. his commanications in a less crowded and 
confased state; in which case he need not have “ feared” what is now really 
a fact, that ‘‘ he has written much further than we will,” or indeed, can 
‘“« read.” 












Valentia’s letter, without a date, has come to hand. In our number fo: 
April some poetical contributions, under that siguature, are inserted; and 
nothing since then has reached us. His present contributions are intended fo: 
insertion. 


The Feast of St. Deny’s.—The Table d’Hote.—Fashion or no Fashion—cu”: 
multis aliis are received, and will meet early attention. 
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